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REVIEW OF NEW BCOKS. 


Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in North- 
ern and Central Africa, in 1822, 1823, and 
1824. By Major Denham, Capt. Clapperton, 
and the late Dr. Oudney, &c. &e. 4to. 
pp. cire. 870. London, 1826. J. Murray. 


Or this work very high expectations have been 
formed, and,funlike many publications under 
similar circumstances, it will not disappoint 
them. The volume is full of novel intelligence, 
and replete with remarkable incident. Ex- 
tending across the Great Desert from Tripoli 
to within ten degrees of the Equator on the 
north, besides a lateral movement to a consider- 
able distance towards the west, (reaching from 
Kouka in Bornou to Sackatoo, the capital of 
the Fellatah empire,) these travels bring us to 
a knowledge of much geographical importance ; 
of extraordinary interest as it relates to tribes 
and nations hitherto unseen by European eyes ; 
and of curious value in so far as it has gathered 
from report information respecting rivers and 
countries still unexplored by African enter. 
prise. Such are its general characteristics : 
nor do its details fall short in matters well 
calculated to gratify the public. Personal 





adventures of the most striking kind ; stories 
of peril and of death, imparting a melancholy | 
feeling to the narrative of our surviving coun- 
trymen; an admirably drawn and ably en-! 
graved series of illustrations, embracing no fewer 
than forty-three portraits, views, &c. &c. ; and 
an excellent map, shewing the route of the 
travellers, as the pictures illustrate the features, 
costume, and customs of the natives; all com- 
bine to increase the attractions of this book, 
which, like a wadey in the heart of the desert, 
gladdens us amid the sterility of the present 
publishing season. It will, therefore, be a 
pleasing task ‘to make our readers acquainted 
with its leading traits and merits; only pre- 
mising that the style is lively and agreeable, 
and the entire character of a very popular 
ription, 

- Having performed the fatiguing journey from 
Tripoli to Mourguk, in Fezzan, our travellers 
found nothing but delays and disappointments 
interposed between them and their ulterior 
objects. Notwithstanding the Bashaw’s letters, 
their progress was impeded, and Major Den- 
ham was obliged to retrace his weary steps to 
Tripoli, where he obtained an audience of the 
ruler, and stated his grievances in a way be- 
coming the spirit of a Briton. Not being 
satisfied, he sailed for England, telling the 
Bashaw that he would represent to our Govern- 
ment how grievously they had been deceived, 
and how shamefully the word of promise had 
broken, This had the desired effect : 

the Bashaw despatched couriers after him to 
Marseilles, Malta, and Leghorn ; and receiving 
despatch sent to the first-mentioned place, he 
Te-embarked for the coast of Barbary, and, in 
seven days after, the expedition set out with good 
auspices, under the conduct. of a worthy Arab 
7 called Boo-Khaloom, and a sufficient 





“ Besides our own people,” says the author, 


*¢ and the followers of Boo-Khaloom, we had a 
number of liberated slaves who were returning 
to their homes. ‘The bashaw had given free- 
dom to twenty-four from the castle, sixteen of 
whom were females. Our friend Mohammed 
D’Ghies had also liberated three young women, 
all- under twenty, natives of Begharmi, the 
evening previous to our leaving Tripoli, telling 
them, in my presence, that his friends the 
English wishing to visit their country, was the 
cause of their being set at liberty. There are 
circumstances attached to this act of D’Ghies 
beyond the mere liberation of three healthy 
negresses, so creditable to the feelings of this 
excellent old man, that they must not be 
omitted. Two of these girls only had fallen 
into his hands, and on his intimating to them 
his intention of giving them théir liberty, they 
told him that another sister had been brought 
to Tripoli with them, and sold, like themselves, 
to slavery; but they knew not what was 
become of Ker. Mohammed D’Ghies, after 
much inquiry, succeeded in finding out who 
had been the purchaser, paid the price de- 
matided for her liberation, and provided the 
means for enabling all the sisters to return 
together to their own country with Boo-Kha- 
loom. 

** On the 20th October, in a date grove a 
short distance from the town of emenhint, 
we found a kafila from Mourzuk, and some of 
the Mamelukes who had come from Darfvor 
and Waday. I visited them with Boo-Kha- 
loom ; their tents scarcely held together, and 
they gave a deplorable account of their suffer- 
ings; two of them had been beys, and one, 
Mohammed Bey, was still in the prime of life, 
and conversed with spirit ; the other, Ali Bey, 
appeared weighed down by his misfortunes, and 
was between fifty and sixty years of age; they 
had left Cairo fifteen years, and had passed the 
greater part of their exile in and near Dongala. 
On the approach of the army of Mohammed 
Ali, three hundred and fifty of them mustered 
at Dongala, and determined on passing to 
Kordofan, and from thence to Darfoor. At 
Darfoor they refused to receive them, and they 
then moved on to Wara, the capital of Waday, 
where also they were refused permission to 
remain. For four months théy had been in 
great distress, the Waday people refusing to 
sell them any thing for themselves, or forage 
for their horses, all of which they were consé- 
quently obliged to part with, tak ves for 
them, which they again excha' Or ostrich 
feathers, and any thing they could get. At 
Waday, all but twenty-six determined on pro- 
ceeding to the south; they, however, after- 
wards altered their minds, and took the difec- 
tion of the army of Mohammed Ali, meaning 
to claim protection there. The twenty-six left 
Waday just before the Ithamadan (May), and 
followed the tracks of camels until they came 
to a kafila of Fezzaneers proceeding to Mour- 
wuk. This kafila they joined; but in passing 
through the Tibboo Borgoo country, one of 
their camels strayed and tore a branch from a 
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date tree, for which the Borgoo people beat 
and wounded one of the’ Mameluke slaves : 
this was resented by the Mamelukes, and a 
quarrel ensued, which the Fezzaneers in vain 
attempted to arrange. ‘They also became suf- 
ferers: the Borgoo people attacked and fol- 
lowed the kafila for five days, during which 








{time twenty of the Mamelukes ‘were killed, 


and thirteen of the Fezzaneers; the six remain- 
ing Mamelukes were now on’ their way to 
Tripoli, in the hope of obtaining from: the 
bashaw permission to pass the remainder of 
their lives in his regency: they had lost forty 
thousand dollars since leaving Egypt. 

** Mohammed Bey describes the people of 
Borgoo and Waday as savages of the worst 
description, abhorring even the sight’ of a 
white man. I told him it was my intention to 
= in the direction of Darfoor, if possible : 
ie replied, placing my hand in Boo-Khaloom’s, 
* Do not leave this good man, Sidi-Rais, if you 
hope to return.” But rarely a kafila passes 
from Dongala to Darfoor ; to Bornou, never. 

“*T had succeeded,” continues: Major D., 
“ih engaging, on my return to Tripoli, as an 
attendant to accompany me to Bornou, a native 
of the island of St. Vincent, whose real name 
was Adolphus Sympkins; but who, in conse- 
quence of his having run away from home, and 
in a merchant-vessel traversed half the world 
over, had acquired the name of Columbus ; he 
had heen several years in the service of the 
bashaw, spoke three European languages, and 
perfect Arabic. This person was of the great- 
est service to the mission, and so faithful an 
attendant, that his majeaty’s government have 
since employed him to accorapany my former 
companion and colleague, Capt. Clapperton, on 
the arduous service he is now engaged in: we 
had besides three free negroes, whom we had 
hired in Tripoli as our private servants ; Jacob, 
a Gibraltar Jew, who was a sort of store-keeper ; 
four men to look after our camels; and these, 
with Mr. Hillman and ourselves, made up the 
number of our household to thirteen persons. 
We were also accompanied by several mer- 
chants from Mesurata, Tripoli, Sockna, ‘and 
Monrzuk, who gladly embraced the ‘protection 
of our escort to proceed to the interior with 
their merchandise. 

“ ‘The Arabs in the service of the bashaw of 
Tripoli, by whom we were to be escorted to 
Bornou, and on whose good conduct our suc- 
cess almost wholly depended, were now nearly 
all assembled,*and had been chosen from: the 
most dbedient tribes ; they gained considerably 
in our goodgpinion each day we became better 
acquainted With them they were not only a 
great and most necessary protection to us, 
breaking the ground as we were for any Euro- 
peans Svho might follow our steps, but enli- 
vened us greatly on our dreary desert way by 
@beir iffinite wit and sagacity, as well as by 
their poetry, extempore and traditional.. We 
had several amongst our party who shone as 
orators in verse, to use the idiom of their own 
expressive language, particularly one of the 
tribe of Boo Saiff Marabooteens, or gifted per- 
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sons, who would sing for an hour together, 
faithfully describing the whole of our journey 
for the preceding fortnight, relating most 
trifling occurrence that happened, even to 
the name of the well, and the colour and taste 
of the water, with astonishing rapidity and 
humour, and in very tolerable poetry; while 
some of his traditionary ballads were beautiful. 
The names of the chiefs who were to accompany 
us were as follows :— 

“ Of the tribe of M’Garha, Sheikh Abdi 
Smud ben Erhoma, from the Syrtis, with 
seventy men. He often said that his father’s 
name was renowned in song, for having killed 
one hundred men with his own hand in battle, 
and please God! he should exceed him, for he 
was but thirty-five, and had brought forty to 
the ground already. 

** The M’Garhas are at this time in great 
favour with the bashaw, and entirely exempt 
from tribute of any sort, from having assisted 
him very materially in annihilating the Waled 
Suleyman ; I must, therefore, give some account 
of them. 

‘¢ They principally inhabit the Syrtis, where 
a considerable body always remain; tribes of 
them, with their flocks, pitch their tents for 
the months of pasture wherever they can find 
forage, and in times of peace, eyen to within a 
few leagues of Tripoli. When the present 
bashaw determined on putting a finishing stroke 
to the Waled Suleyman, by the extermination 
of the tribe, he, like a wily politician, sent 
offers of peace and protection to the M’Garhas, 
the ancient and inveterate enemies of the Sef- 
fenusser, In their occasional skirmishes no 

uarter was given, and a Waled S 
literally sucked the blood of a M’Garha, after 
giving him the finishing blow: children were 
even called upon to follow the parent’s example, 
so that they might imbibe all the hatred felt by 
their ancestors, and vice versa. The tribe of 
M’Garha readily accepted the bashaw’s offers, 
and with their assistance, about six years back, 
the Waled Su struggled with the power 
of the bashaw for the last time,” 

But we will (for the present) pass by the 
second journey of Major De to Mour- 
guk, and his reunion with his companions; 
and also Dr. Qudney’s excursion, in extremely 
bad health, from Mourzuk to Ghraat, that we 
mag in Ske payee. Give some of the particulars 
of the mareh from Mourznk to Kouka, on the 
lake Tchad, and thence, of Major Denham’s 
expedition (south) to Mora, and warlike adven- 
tures, in conjunction with the Arabs and the 
Sultan of Mandara, 

The outset of the expedition was thus 
marked :—~ 

*¢ Much necessary arrangement had been 
made here by laying in a stock of dates, &c. 
for our long journey, and at eleven a. mM. we 
left Gatrone, The maraboot accompanied Boo- 
Khaloom outside the town, and having drawn 
—not a magic circle, but a* parallelogram—on 
the sand, with his d he in it certain 
words of great imple from the Koran; the 
crowd looking on in silent astoni t, while 
he assumed a manne Fe ul and im. 
posing, 80 as to make it impossible for any one 
to feel at all inclined to sidloule thle mosione. 
When he had finished repeating the fatah 
aloud, he invited us singly to ride through the 
spot he had consecrated, and, having’ obeyed 
him, we silently proceeded on our journey, 
without even repeating an adieu. * *® 

** The sultans of Fezzan probably think that 
the enly means of keeping these people in 

order is by keeping them poor. Their only 
produce is dates; but those are of excellent 


quality. No vegetables are raised here, and 
we could not even procure an onion. Almost 
every town in Africa has its charm or wonder, 
and Tegerhy is not without one. There is a 
well just outside the castle gates, the water of 
which, we were told most gravely, ‘ always 
rose when a kafila was coming near the town ! 
that the inhabitants always prepared what they 
had to sell on seeing this water increase in 
bulk, for it never deceived them!’ In proof 
of this assertion, they pointed out to me how 
much higher the water had been previous to 
our arrival than it was at the moment we 
were standing on the brink. This I could 
have explained by the number of camels that 
had drank at it; but I saw it was better policy 
to believe what every body allowed to be true ; 
even Boo-Khaloom exclaimed, ‘ Allah! God is 
great, powerful, and wise! How wonderful! 
Oh!’ Over the inner gate of the castle there is 
a large hole through to the gateway under- 
neath, and they tell a story of a woman drop- 
ping from thence a stone on the head of some 
eader who had gained the outer wall, giving 
him, by that means, the death of Abimelech in 
sacred history. ba . Ka 

*¢ About sunset we halted near a well, within 
a half mile of Meshroo. Ronnd this spot were 
lying more than one hundred skeletons, some 
of them with the skin still remaining attached 
to the bones—not even a little sand thrown 
over them. The Arabs laughed heartily at 
my expression of horror, and said, * they were 
only blacks, nam boo!’ (damn their fathers !) 

began knocking about the limbs with the 
but-end of their firelocks, saying, ‘ This was a 
woman! This was a youngster!’ and such 
like unfeeling expressions. The greater part 
of the unhappy people of whom these were the 
remains, had formed the spoils of the Sultan of 
Fezzan the year before. I was assured that 
they had left Bornou with not above a quar- 
ter’s allowance for each, and that more died 
from want than fatigue. They were marched 
off with chains round their necks and legs: 
the most robust only arrived in Fezzan in a 
very debilitated state, and were there fattened 
for the Tripoli slave market. 

** Our camels did not come up until it was 

uite dark, and we biyouacked in the midst of 
these unearthed remains of the victims of per- 
secution and avarice, after a long day’s journey 
of twenty-six miles, in the course of which one 
of our party counted one hundred and seven of 
these skeletons, 

** Dec. 19.-—-Moved round a winding pass to 
the west, and, after an ascent of three hundred 
feet, descended a sandy steep to the east. This 
was rather a picturesque spot, looking back 
upon Thenea. Our road lay over a long plain 
with a slight ridge. A fine naga (she-camel) 
lay down on the road this day, as I thought 
from fatigue. The Arabs crowded round and 
commenced unloading her, when, upon inquiry, 
J found that she was suddenly taken in labour : 
about five gajnutes completed the operation,— 
a —s ttle sina, was literally dragged 
into light. It then thrown across another 
camel, and the mpther, after being reloaded, 
followed quietly after her offspring. One of 
the skeletons we passed to-day had a very 
fresh appearance ; the beard was still hanging 
to the skin of the face, and the features were 
still discernible, A merchant travelling with 
the kafila, suddenly exclaimed, ‘ That was my 
slave! I left him behind four months ago, near 
this spot.‘ Make haste! take him to the 
Guy (machen) said an Arab wag, ‘ for fear 
any body else should claim him.’ We had no 





water, and a most fatiguing day. 
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* Dec. 22.—We moved before dayligh 
ing some rough sand-hills, nine ate 
stone, to the west, over a plain of fine 
and halted at the maten, called E)-Hammar 
close under a bluff head, which had been % 
view since quitting our encampment in the 
morning. Strict orders had been given this 
day for the camels to keep close up, and for the 
Arabs not to straggle—the Tibboo Arabs 
having been seen on the look out. Dhpring the 
last two days we had passed on an average 
from sixty to eighty or ninety skeletons each 
day ; but the numbers that lay about the wells 
at El-Hammar were countless. Those of two 
women, whose perfect and regular teeth bespoke 
them young, were particularly shocking; their 
arms still remained clasped round each other 
as they had expired, although the flesh had 
long since perished by being exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun, and the blackened 
bones only left; the nails of the fingers, and 
some of the sinews of the hand, also remained; 
and part of the tongue of one of them still ap. 
peared through the teeth. We had now passed 
six days of desert without the slightest appear. 
ance of vegetation, and a little branch of the 
souak was brought to me here as a comfort and 
curiosity.” 

These extracts will afford some idea of what 
the travellers had to encounter on their way; 
and we will overstep a large track, to come at 
once to Kouka in Bornou. 

* Feb. 17.—This was to us a momentous 
day, and it seemed to be equally so to our con. 
ductors. Notwithstanding all the difficulties 
that had presented themselves at the various 
stages of our journey, we were at last withina 
few short miles of our destination ; were about 
to become acquainted with a people who had 
never seen, or scarcely heard of, a European; 
and to tread on ground, the knowledge and 
true situation of which had hitherto been 
wholly unknown. These ideas of course ex- 
cited no common sensations, and could scarcely 
be unaccompanied by strong hopes of our 
labours being beneficial to the race amongst 
whom we were shortly to mix: of our laying 
the first stone of a work which might lead to 
their civilisation, if not their emancipation 
from all their prejudices and ignorance, and 
probably, at the same time, open a field of 
commerce to our own country, which might 
increase its wealth and prosperity. Our ac. 
counts had been so contradictory of the state of 
this country, that no opinion could be formed 
as to the real condition or the numbers of its 
inhabitants. We had been told that the 
sheikh’s soldiers were a few ragged negroes 
armed with spears, who lived upon the plunder 
of the Black Kaffir countries by which he was 
surrounded, and which he was enabled to sub- 
due by the assistance of a few Arabs who were 
in his service ; and again, we had been assured 
that his forces were not only numerous, but to 
a certain degree well trained. The degree of 
credit which might be attached to these reports 
was nearly balanced in the scales of probability ; 
and we advanced towards the town of Kouka in 
a@ most interesting state of uncertainty, whether 
we should find its chief at the head of thousands, 
or be received by him under a tree, surroun 
by a few naked slaves. ‘ 

“ These doubts, however, were quickly re. 
moved. I had ridden on a short distance in 
front of Boo-Khaloom, with his train of Arabe, 
all mounted, and dressed out Sr a 
a 1, and, from the thickness of the , 
ohn sight of them, fancying that the road 
could not be mistaken. I rode still onwards, 





and, on approaching a spot less thickly planted, 
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was not a little surprised to see in front of me 
a body of several thousand cavalry drawn up in 
line, and extending right and left quite as far 
as I could see; and checking my horse, I 
awaited the arrival of my party, under the 
shade of a wide-spreading acacia. The Bornou 
troops remained quite steady, without noise or 
confusion ; and a few horsemen, who were 
moving about in front giving directions, were 
the only persons out of the ranks. On the 
Arabs appearing in sight, a shout, or yell, was 
given by the sheikh’s people, which rent the 
air; a blast was blown from their rude instru- 
ments of music equally loud, and they moved 
on to meet Boo-Khaloom and his Arabs. There 
was an appearance of tact and management in 
their movements which astonished me: three 
separate small bodies, from the centre and each 
flank, kept charging rapidly towards us, to 
within a few feet of our horses’ heads, without 
checking the speed of their own until the mo- 
ment of their halt, while the whole body moved 
owards. These parties were mounted on 
small but very perfect horses, who stopped and 
wheeled from their utmost speed with great 
precision and expertness, shaking their spears 
over their heads, exclaiming, ‘ Barca! barca! 
Alla hiakkum cha, alla cheraga !—Blessing ! 
blessing! Sons of your country! Sons of your 
country !’ and returning quickly to the front 
of the body, in order to repeat the charge. 
While all this was going on, they closed in their 
right and left flanks, and surrounded the little 
body of Arab warriors so completely, as to give 
thecompliment of welcoming them very much the 
appearance of a declaration of their contempt for 
their weakness. I am quite sure this was pre- 
meditated ; we were all so closely pressed as to 
be nearly smothered, and in some danger from 
the crowding of the horses and clashing of 
the spears. Moving on was impossible, and we 
therefore came to a full stop. Our chief was 
much enraged, but it was all to no purpose ; 
he was only answered by shrieks of * Welcome !’ 
and spears most unpleasantly rattled over our 
heads, expressive of the same feeling. This 
annoyance was not, however, of long duration ; 
Barca Gana, the sheikh’s first general, a negro 
of a noble aspect, clothed in a figured silk tobe, 
and mounted on a beautiful Mandara horse, 
made his appearance ; and, after a little delay, 
the rear was cleared of those who had pressed 
in upon us, and we moved on, although but 
very slowly, from the frequent impediment 
thrown in our way by these wild equestrians. 

“ The sheikh’s negroes, as they were called, 
meaning the black chiefs and favourites, all 
raised to that rank by some deed of bravery, 
were habited in coats of mail composed of iron 
chain, which covered them from the throat to 
the knees, dividing behind, and coming on each 
side of the horse: some of them had helmets, 
or rather skull-caps, of the same metal, with 
chin-pieces, all sufficiently strong to ward off 
the shock of a spear. Their horses’ heads were 
also defended by plates of iron, brass, and 
silver, just leaving sufficient room for the eyes 
of tlie animal. 

“ At length, on arriving at the gate of the 
town, ourselves, Boo-Khaloom, and about a 
dozen of his followers, were alone allowed to 
enter the gates; and we proceeded along a 
wide street completely lined with spearmen on 
foot, with cavalry in front of them, to the door 
of the sheikh’s residence. Here the horsemen 
were formed up three deep, and we came to a 
stand : some of the chief attendants eame out, 
and after a great many ‘ Barcas! Bareas !’ 
retired, when others performed the same cere- 
mony. We were now again left sitting on our 
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horses in the sun: Boo-Khaloom began to 
lose all patience, and swore by the bashaw’s 
head, that he would return to the tents if he 
was not immediately admitted: he got, how- 
ever, no satisfaction but a motion of the hand 
from one of the chiefs, meaning ‘ wait patiently ;’ 
and I whispered to him the necessity of obey- 
ing, as we were hemmed in on all sides, and to 
retire without permission would have been as 
difficult as to advance. Barca Gana now ap- 
peared, and made a sign that. Boo-Khaloom 
should dismount: we were about to follow his 
example, when an intimation that Boo-Khaloom 
was alone to be admitted, again fixed us to our 
saddles. Another half hour at least passed 
without any news from the interior of the 
building; when the gates opened, and the 
four Englishmen only were called for, and we 
advanced to the skiffa (entrance). Here we 
were stopped most unceremoniously by the 
black guards in waiting, and were allowed, one 
by one only, to ascend a staircase ; at the top 
of which we were again brought to a stand by 
crossed spears, and the open flat hand of a 
negro laid upon our breast. Boo-Khaloom 
came from the inner chamber, and asked, ‘ If 
we were prepared to salute the sheikh as we 
did the bashaw?? We replied, ¢ Certainly ;’ 
which was merely an inclination of the head, 
and laying the right hand on the heart. He 
advised our laying our hands also on our heads; 
but we replied, ‘ The thing was impossible! we 
had but one manner of salutation for any body, 
except our own sovereign !’ 

** Another parley now took place, but in a 
minute or two he returned, and we were 
ushered into the presence of the Sheikh of 
Spears. We found him in a small, dark room, 
sitting on a carpet, plainly dressed in a blue 
tobe of Soudan and a shawl turban. Two 
negroes were on each side of him, armed with 
pistols, and on his carpet lay a brace of these 
instruments. Fire-arms were hanging in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, presents from the 
bashaw and Mustapha L’Achmar, the Sultan 
of Fezzan, which are here considered as invalu- 
able.. His personal appearance was prepossess- 
ing, apparently not more than forty-five or 
forty-six, with an expressive countenance, and 
a benevolent smile. We delivered our letter 
from the bashaw ; and after he had read it, he 
inquired, * What was our object in coming ?” 
We answered, ‘ To see the country merely, and 
to give an account of its inhabitants, produce, 
and appearance ; as our sultan was desirous of 
knowing every part of the globe.’ His reply 
was, ‘ That we were welcome! and whatever he 
could shew us would give him pleasure; that 
he had ordered huts to be built for us in the 


town; and that we might then go, accompa- 
nied by one of his people, to see them; and 
that when we were recovered from the fatigue 
of our long journey, he would be happy to see 


us.’ With this we took our leave. 

“ Our huts were little, round, mud buildings, 
placed within a wall, at no i from 
the residence of the sheikh, enclosure 
was quadrangular, and : divisions 
formed by partitions w mats, where 
nests of huts were built, nd occupied by the 
stranger merchants who accompanied the kafila : 
one of these divisions was assigned to us, andg 
we crept into the shade of our earthy dwellings, 
not a little fatigued with our entré and pre- 
sentation. . . 

** Our huts were immediately so erowded 
with visitors, that we had not a moment’s 
peace, and the heat was insufferable. Bods 
Khaloom had delivered his presents from the 





bashaw, and brought us a messagé*of compli. 


ment, together with an intimation that our 
own would be received on the following day. 
About noon we received a summons to attend 
the sheikh; and we proceeded to the palave, 
preceded by our negroes, bearing the articles 
destined for the sheikh by our government ; 
consisting of a double-barrelled gun, by Wil- 
kinson, with a box, and all the apparatus com. 
plete, a pair of excellent pistols in a case, two 
pieces of superfine broad cloth, red and blue, to 
which we added a set of china, and two bun- 
dles of spices. 

*¢ The ceremony of getting into the presence 
was ridiculous enough, although nothing could 
be more plain and devoid of pretension than 
the appearance of the sheikh himself. We 
passed through passages lined with attendants, 
the front men sitting on their hams; and 
when we advanced too quickly, we were sud- 
denly arrested by these fellows, who caught 
forcibly hold of us by the legs, and had not the 
crowd prevented our falling, we should most 
infallibly have become prostrate before  ar- 
riving in the presence, Previous to entering 
into the open court, in which we were re- 
ceived, our papouches, or slippers, were whip- 
ped off by these active though sedentary gen- 
tlemen of the chamber ; and we were seated on 
some clean sand on each side of a raised bench 
of earth, covered with a carpet, on which the 
sheikh was reclining. We laid the gun and 
the pistols together before him, and explained 
to him the locks, turnscrews, and steel shot- 
cases holding two charges each, with all of 
which he seemed exceedingly well pleased ; 
the powder-flask, and the manner in which the 
charge is divided from the body of powder, did 
not escape his observation: the other articles 
were taken off by the slaves almost as soon as 
they were laid before him. Again we were 
questioned as to the object of our visit. The 
sheikh, however, shewed evident satisfaction. 
at our assurance that the King of England had 
heard of Bornou and himself; and, immedi- 
ately turning to his kaganawha (counsellor), 
said, * This is in consequence of our defeating 
the Begharmis.’ Upon which, the chief who 
had most distinguished himself in these me- 
morable battles, Bagah Furby (the gatherer of 
horses), seating himself in front of us, de- 
manded, ‘ Did he ever hear of me? The 
immediate reply of * Certainly’ did. wonders 
for our cause. Exclamations were general ; 
and, ‘Ah! then, your king must be a great 
man!’ was re-echoed from every side. We 
had nothing offered us by way of refreshment, 
and took our leave. 

“« I may here observe, that besides occasional 
presents of bullocks, camel-loads of wheat and. 
rice, leathern skins of butter, jars of ‘honey, 
and honey in the comb, five or six wooden 
bowls were sent us, morning and evening, con- 
taining rice, with meat, paste made of barley 
flour, savoury but very greasy; and on our 
first arrival, as many had been sent.of sweets, 
mostly composed ef curd and honey. _ 

“Jn England a brace: of trout might be 
considered asa handsdme present: to a tra. 
veller sojournihg in the neighbourhood of a 
stream; but at Bornou things are done differ~ 
eritly.. A egmel-load of bream, and a sort of 
mullet, was thrown before our huts on the 
second morifing after our arrival; and for fear 
that should not be: sufficient, in the evening 
another was sent. 

* We had a fsug, or market, in front of one 
of the principal gates of the town. Slaves, 
sheep, and bullocks, the latter in great num- 
bers, were the principal ‘live stock for sale. 





‘Phere were at least fifteen“thousand persons 
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gathered together, some of them coming from 
places two and three days distant. Wheat, 
rice, and gussub, were abundant: tamarinds 
in the pod, ground nuts, ban beans, ockroes, 
and indigo; the latter is very good, and in 
great use amongst the natives, to dye their 
tobes (shirts) and linen; stripes of deep indigo 
colour, or stripes of it alternately with white, 
being highly esteemed by most of the Bornou 
women : the leaves are moistened, and pounded 
up altogether, when they are formed into lumps, 
and so brought to market. Of vegetables 
there was a great scarcity—onions, bastard 
tomatoes, alone were offered for sale; and of 
fruits not any ; a few limes, which the sheikh 
had sent us from his garden, being the only 
fruit we had seen in Bornou. Leather was in 
great quantities; and the skins of the large 
snake, and pieces of the skin of the crocodile, 
used as an ornament for the scabbards of their 
daggers, were also brought to me for sale; and 
butter, leban (sour milk), honey, and wooden 
howls, from Soudan. The costumes of the wo. 
men, who for the most part were the vendors, 
were various: those of Kanem and Bornou were 
most numerous, and the former was as becoming 
as the latter had a contrary appearance. The 
variety in costume amongst the ladies consists 
entirely in the head ornamenis; the only 
difference, in the scanty covering which is 
bestowed on the other parts of the person, lies 
in the choice of the wearer, who either ties the 
piece of linen, blue or white, under the arms, 
and across the breasts, or fastens it rather 
santastically on one shoulder, leaving one breast 
naked. The Kanemboo women have small 
plaits of hair hanging down all around the 
head, quite to the poll of the neck, with a roll 
of leather or string of little brass beads in front, 
hanging down from the centre on each side of 
the face, which has by no means an unbecoming 
appearance: they have sometimes strings of 
silver rings instead of the brass, and a large 
round silver ornament in front of their fore- 
heads. The female slaves from Musgow, a 
large kingdom to the south-east of Mandara, 
wre particularly disagreeable in their appear- 
ance, although considered as very trustworthy, 
and capable of great labour: their hair is rolled 
up in three large plaits, which extend from the 
forehead to the back of the neck, like the 
Bornowy ; one larger in the centre, and two 
smaller on each side: they have silver studs in 
their nose, and one large one just under the 
lower lip of the size of a shilling, which goes 
quite through into the mouth: to make room 
for this ornament, a tooth or two is sometimes 
displaced. 

‘** The principal slaves are generally intrusted 
with the sale of such produce as the owner of 
them may have to dispose of ; and if they come 
from any distance, the whole is brought on 
bullocks, which are harnessed after the fashion 
of the country, by a string or iron run through 
the cartilage of the nose, and a saddle of mat. 
The masters not unfrequently attend the fsug 
with their spears, and loiter about without 
interfering; purchases* are mostly made by 
exchange of one commodity for another, or 
paid for by small beads, pieces of coral and 
amber, or the coarse linen manufactured by all 
the people, and sold at forty gubka forga dollar. 
Amongst other articles offered to me for sale by 
the people (who, if I stood still for an instant, 
crowded round me), was a young lion and a 
monkey; the latter appeared really the more 
dangerous of the two, and from#eing a degree 
or two lighter in complexion than his master, 


cern, confined merely by a small rope round 
his neck held by the negro, who had caught 
him when he was uot two months old, and, 
having had him for a period of three months, 
now wished to part with him; he was about 
the size of a donkey colt, with very large limbs, 
and the people seemed to go very close to him, 
without much alarm, notwithstanding he 
struck with his foot the leg of one man who 
stood in his way, and made the blood flow 
copiously: they opened the ring which was 
formed round this noble animal as I ap- 
proached; and, coming within two or three 
yards of him, he fixed his eye upon me in a 
way that excited sensations I cannot describe, 
from which I was awakened by the fellow 
calling to me to come nearer, at the same time 
laying his hand on the animal’s back: a mo- 
ment’s recollection convinced me that there 
could be no more danger nearer than where I 
was, and I stepped boldly up beside the negro, 
and I believe should have laid my hand on the 
lion the next moment ; but, after looking care- 
lessly at me, he brushed past my legs, broke 
the ring, and pulled his conductor away with 
him, overturning several who stood before him, 
and bounded off to another part, where there 
were fewer people.” 

At Birnie the Sultan of Bornou resides ;_ but 
the sheikh is the lord and master—the maires 
du palais of African government, and thesultans 
in these parts merely shadows with pageantry 
attached tothem. But even the remarkable visit 
to Birnie and the sultan we shall omit, for the 
purpose of copying an account of still greater 
interest. Major Denham with much difficulty 
was allowed to join a predatory expedition to 
Mandara, (the furthest south which was pene- 
trated,) in which Boo-Khaloom was conjoined 
with Barca Gana. 

** Chiefs in this part of Africa are accom. 
, panied by as many personal followers as they 
‘think proper to maintain, both as horse and 
foot-men: some of them form the band, if I 
| may so call it. Barca Gana had five mounted, 
|who kept close behind him, three of whom 
carried a sort of drum, which hung round their 
‘necks, and beat time while they sang extempore 
| Songs; one carried a small pipe made of a reed, 
jand the other blew, on a buffalo’s horn, loud 
and deep-toned blasts, as we moved through 
| the wood: but by far the most entertaining and 
useful were the running footmen, who preceded 
the kashella, and acted as pioncers ; they were 
twelve in number, and carried long, forked 
poles, with which they, with great dexterity, 
kept back the branches, as they moved on at a 
quick pace, constantly keeping open a path, 
which would without them really have been 
scarcely passable ; they, besides this, were con- 
stantly erying aloud something about the road, 
or the expedition, as they went on. For 
example: * Take care of the holes !—avoid the 
branches !—Here is the road !—take care of 
the tulloh!—its branches are like spears— 
worse than spears! Keep off the branches !’ 
* For whom ?’ * Barca Gana.’—‘ Who in battle 
is like rolling ©f thunder?’ ‘ Barca Gana!’— 
* Now for Mandara !—now for the Kerdies !— 
now for the battl® of spears !—Who is our 
leader ?” * Barca Gana.’—‘ Here is the wadey, 
but no water."—‘ God be praised !’—‘ In battle, 
rho spreads terror around him, like a buffalo in 
his rage ?”? * Barca Gana."* 








_ * « The band also san some extempore verses on my 
joining them, of which the following is nearly a literal 
translation, and delighted their chief excessively : 
Christian man he come, 





he seemed to have & decided aversion to me. 
** The lion wallged about with great uncon- 


Friend of us and sheikhobe ; 
White man, when he hear my song, 
Wine new tobe give me. 


ee 
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“ This sort of question and answer, at once 

useful and exhilarating, is constantly kept up 
until the time of halting.” 

Before reaching Mora, the force amounted 
to * upwards of 3000 strong, all cavalry, with 
the exception of about 80 Arabs on foot. Wecon. 
tinued to approach a noble chain of hills, which 
were now full in our view, of considerable 
height and extent, with numerous trees grow. 
ing on their steep and rugged sides. Delow, 
the first town we arrived at in Mandara, for. 
merly the residence of the sultan, containing at 
least 10,000 inhabitants, has springs of beauti. 
ful fresh water; and in the valleys fig-trees; 
and trees which bore a white flower resembling 
the zeringa, possessing a grateful odour, were 
plentiful. 

* At about a mile from this town, we saw be. 
fore us the Sultan of Mandara, surrounded by 
about 500 horsemen, posted on a rising ground 
ready to receive us, when Barca Gana instantly 
commanded a halt. Different parties now 
charged up to the front of our line, and wheel. 
ing suddenly round, charged back again to the 
sultan. These people were finely dressed in 
Soudan tobes of different colours; dark blue, 
and striped with yellow and red ; bornouses of 
coarse scarlet cloth ; with large tubans of white 
or dark-coloured cotton. Their horses were 
really beautiful, larger and more powerful than 
any thing found in Bornou, and they managed 
them with great skill. The sultan’s guard was 
composed of 30 of his sons, all mounted on very 
superior horses, clothed in striped silk tobes ; 
and the skin of the tiger-cat and leopard form. 
ing their shabracks, which hung fully over 
their horses’ haunches. After these had re. 
turned to their station in front of the sultan, 
we approached at full speed in our turn, halting 
with the guard between us and the royal pre- 
sence. The parley then commenced, and the 
object of Boo-Khaloom’s visit having been ex- 
plained, we retired again to the place we had 
left; while the sultan returned to the town, 
preceded by several men blowing long pipes, 
not unlike clarionets, ornamented with shells, 
and two immense trumpets from twelve to 
fourteen feet long, borne by men on horseback, 
made of pieces of hollow wood, with a brass 
mouth-piece, the sounds of which were not un- 
pleasing. 

*¢ The parley was carried on in the Mandara 
language, by means of an interpreter; and I 
understood that we were to visit the sultan in 
the course of the day, and hear his determina- 
tion. 

* Boo-Khaloom was, as usual, very sangnine; 
he said, ‘ He should make the sultan handsome 
presents, and that he was quite sure a Kirdy* 
town full of people would be given him to plun- 
der.’ The Arabs were all eagerness ; they eyed 
the Kirdy huts, which were now visible on the 
sides of mountains before us, with longing eyes; 
and contrasting their own ragged and almost 
naked state with the appearance of the Sultan 
of Mandara’s people in their silk tobes, not 
only thought, but said, ‘ If Boo-Khaloom 
pleased, they would go no further ; this would 
do.’ Boo-Khaloom and the Arab sheikhs had 
repeatedly exclaimed, when urging Ei] Kanemy 
to send them to some country for slaves, * Never 
mind their numbers ! arrows are nothing ! and 





Christian man all white, 
And dollars white have he; 
Kanourie like him come, 
Black man’s friend to be. 
See Felatah, how he run; 
Barca Gana shake his spear : 
White man carry two-mouthed gun, 
That's what make Felatah fear.’ 





* A goneral term for unbelievers- 
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as . 
ten thousand spears are of no importance. We world, and, probably until they saw us, scarcely 
have guns ! guns!’ exclaiming, with their fa-| believed them to be human. We shortly after 
yourite imprecations, ‘ Nakalou-e-kelab fesaa,’ returned to our camp; and I never afterwards 
(We'll eat them, the dogs, quickly)—‘ eich nu, | was invited to enter the Sultan of: Mandara’s 
abeed occul,’ (what! why, they are negroes | presence.” 
all!) I fancied I could see the keen features After the usual intrigues and endeavours to 
of El Kanemy curl at these contemptuous ex- outwit each other, at length an attack upon the 
ressions, which equally applied to his own natives on the hills was resolved on, and the 
ple; and certainly nothing could be more | following highly interesting narrative tells the 
galling than for him to hear them from such a| result. 
handful of Arabs: his own people were abeed| ‘“* Two hours after noon we commenced our 
occul, and their only arms spears and arrows, | march through a beautiful valley to the east of 
and this he could not but feel and remember. | Mora, winding round the hills which overhang 
“ Towards the evening Barca Gana sent to|the town, and penetrating into the heart of the 
desire me to mount, for the purpose of visiting | mass of mountains nearly to the south of it. 
the sultan. We entered the town, Boo-Kha-| About sunset we halted in a very picturesque 
loom and myself riding on his right and left ;|spot, called Hairey, surrounded by a superb 
and at the farther end of a large square was the | amphitheatre of hills. Barca Gana’s tent was 
sultan’s palace. As is usual on approaching or | pitched under the shade of one side of an im- 
visiting a great man, we galloped up to the mense tree ealled gubberah, much resembling a 
skiffa at full speed, almost entering the gates, | fig-tree, although wanting its delicious fruit ; 
This is a perilous sort of salutation, but no-|and the remnauts of my tent, which had been 
thing must stop you ; and it is seldom made mended by his people, and now stocd about 
except at the expense of one or more lives. On | three feet from the ground, were placed on the 
this occasion, a man and horse, which stood in | opposite side. The trunks of these trees com- 
our way, were ridden over in an instant, the|monly measure ten and twelve yards in cir- 
horse’s leg broke, and the man killed on the | cumference near the root, and I have seen them 
spot. The trumpets sounded as we dismounted | covering more than helf an acre of ground with 
at the palace gate ; our papouches, or outward | their wide-spreading branches. 
slippers, were quickly pulled off: and we pro-| ‘* Soon after our arrival the sultan’s trum- 
ceeded through a wide skiffa, or entrance, into| pets announced his approach, and he took up 
a large court, where, under a dark blue tent of his station at no great distance, under a tree of 
Soudan, sat the sultan, on a mud bench, covered | the same kind: he never used a tent, but slept 
however with a handsome carpet and silk pil-|in an open space, surrounded by his eunuchs. 
lows: he was surrounded by about 200 persons, At Hairey are the remains of a Mandara town, 
all handsomely dressed in tobes of silk and co-|long since destroyed by the Felatahs; parts of 
loured cotton, with his five eunuchs ; the prin-|the mud walls were still standing, and under 
cipal men of the country sitting in front, but| shelter of these the troops bivouacked. The 
all with their backs turned towards him. The | scorpions, however, made their appearance in 
manner of saluting is curious: Barca Gana, as | the course of the night in great numbers, and 
the sheikh’s representative, approached to a|several men were stung by them: on hearing 
space in front of the eunuchs, his eyes fixed on| the disturbance, and learning the cause, I 
the ground ; he then sat down, with his eyes still | called my uegro, and, striking a light, we killed 





fixed on the earth, with his back to the sultan, ‘three in my tent; one of them was full six 
and, clapping his hands together, exclaimed, | inches in length, of the black kind, exactly 
* Engouborou dagah ! (May you live for ever !) | resembling those [ had seen in Tripoli. 


—Allah kiavo! (God send you a happy old| ‘* In consequence of Boo-Khaloom’s illness, 


age !)—La, lai, barca, barca! (How is it with | it was after daylight when we broke up from 
you ? blessing, blessing !)’ These words were | our encampment, and probably the mountain 
repeated nearly by the sultan, and then sung | scenery by which we were surrounded could 
out by all the court. The fatah was then said, | scarcely be exceeded in beauty and richness. 
and they proceeded to business. Boo-Khaloom | On all sides the apparently interminable chain 
produced some presents, which were carried off | of hills closed upon our view: in rugged mag- 
by the eunuchs unopened ; the sultan then ex-|nificence and gigantic grandeur, though not 
pressed his wish to serve him ; said he would|to be compared with the Higher Alps, the 
consider his request, and in a day or two give | Apennines, the Jura, or even the Sierra Mo- 
him his decision. rena, in magnitude, yet by none of these were 

“ The sultan, whose name was Mohamed | they surpassed in picturesque interest. The 
Bucker, was an intelligent little man, of about | lofty peaks of Vahmy, Savah, Joggiday, Mun- 
fifty, with a beard dyed of a most beautiful sky | day, Vayah, Moyung, and Memay, with clus- 
blue; he had been eyeitig me for some time, as | tering villages on their stony sides, appeared to 
I sat between Boo-Khaloom and Barca Gana, | the east and west of us; while Horza, exceed- 
and first asking Boo-Khaloom his name, in-|ing any of her sister hills in height as well as 
quired who I was? The answer that I was| in beauty, appeared before us to the south, with 
a native of a very distant and powerful na-|its chasm or break through which we were to 
tion, friends of the bashaw of Tripoli and| pass; and the winding rugged path we were 
the sheikh, who came to see the country, | about to tread was discernible in the distance 
did not appear much to surprise him; and he| The valley in which I stood had an elevation’ 
looked gracious as he said, ‘ But what does he | superior to that of any part of the kingdom of 
want to see?’ A fatal question however fol-| Bornou, for we had gradually ascended ever 
lowed, and the answer appeared to petrify the | since quitting Kouka ; it was in shape resem- 
whole assembly :—* Are they Moslem ?’ * La! | bling a large pentagon, and conveyed strongly 
da! (No! no!) Every eye, which had before | the idea of its having been the bed or basin of 
been turned towards me, was now hastily with-|some ancient lake, forthe disappearance of 
drawn, and, looking round, I really felt myself | which, all hypothesis would be vain and useless. 
in a critical situation. ‘ Has the great bashaw | There were the marks of many outlets, some 
Kaffir friends 2’ said the sultan. The explana-|long and narrow fissures, through which the 
tion which followed was of little use: they|waters might have broken; the channel by 
knew no distinctions; Christians they had| which we had entered appearing most likely to 
merely beard of ag the worst of people in the} have carried off its contents, 
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** On proceeding through the pass of Horza, 
where the ascent continued, its perpendicular 
sides exceeding two thousand five hundred 
feet in height, hung over our heads with a pro- 
jection almost frightful ; the width of the valley 
did not exceed five hundred yards, and: the 
salient and re-entering angles so perfectly cor- 
responded, that one could almost imagine, if a 
similar convulsion of nature to that which 
separated were to bring its sides again together, 
they would unite and leave no traces of their 
ever having been disjoined. 

** It was long after mid-day when we came 

to the mountain-stream called Mikwa, and it 
afforded an indescribable relief to our almost 
famished horses and ourselves: the road, after 
quitting the Horza pass, had been through an 
extensive and thickly-planted valley, where the 
tree gubberah, the tamarind, a gigantic wild 
fig, and the mangoe (called by the Mandaras 
ungerengerah, and comonah by the Bornouese), 
flourished in great numbers and beauty.. ‘This 
was the first spot I had seen in Africa where 
nature seemed at all to have revelled in giving 
life to the vegetable kingdom ; the leaves pre- 
sented a bright luxuriant verdure, and flowers, 
from a profusion of climbing parasitical plants, 
winding round the trunks of the trees, left the 
imagination in doubt as to which of them the 
fair aromatic blossoms that perfumed the air 
were indebted for their nourishment. The 
ground had frequent irregularities; and 
broken masses of granite, ten and twelve feet 
in height, were lying in several places, but 
nearly obscured by the thick underwood grow- 
ing round them, and by the trees which had 
sprung up out of their crevices. The nearest 
part of the hills to which these blecks could 
have originally belonged, was distant nearly 
two miles. 
*“* When the animals had drunk, we again 
moved on, and after eighteen miles of equally 
verdant country, more thickly wooded, we 
came after sunset to another stream, near some 
low hills, called Makkeray, where we were to 
halt for a few hours to refresh,.and then move 
again, so as to commence an attack on the 
Velatahs, who were said to be only about six- 
teen miles distant, with the morning sun. 

*“ Our supper this night, which indeed was 
also our breakfast, consisted of a little parched 
corn pounded and mixed with water, the only 
food we had seen since leaving Mora. Nothing 
could look more like fighting than the prepara- 
tions of these Bornou warriors, although nothing 
could well be more unlike it than the proof they 
gave on the morrow. The closely-linked irom 
jackets of the chiefs were all put on, and the 
sound of their clumsy and ill.shapen hammers, 
heard at intervals during the night, told the 
employment of the greater part of their fol« 
lowers. 

* About midnight the signal was given to 
advance. The moon, which was in her third 
quarter, afforded us a clear and beautiful light, 
while we moved on silently, and in good order, 
the Sultan of Mandara’s force marching in 
parallel columns. to our own, and on our right. 
At dawn the whole army halted to sully: my 
own faith also taught me a morning prayer, as 
well as that of a Musselman, though but too 
often neglected. 

** As the day broke on the morning of the 
28th of April, a most interesting scene pre- 
sented itself. The Sultan of Mandara was close 
on our flank, mounted on a very beautiful 
creamscoloured horse, with several large red 
marks about him, and followed by his six 
favourite eunuchs, and thirty of his sons, all 


being finely dressed, and mounted on really 
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superb horses ; besides which, they had each 
from five to six others, led by as many negroes ; 
the sultan had at least twelve. Barca Gana’s 
people all wore their red scarfs, or bornouses, 
over their steel jackets; and the whole had a 
very fine effect. I took my position at his 
right hand, and at a spot called Duggur we 
entered a very thick wood, in two columns, at 
the end of which it was said we were to find 
the enemy. 

“¢ During the latter part of the night, while 
riding on in front with Maramy, the sheikh’s 
negro, who had accompanied me from Kouka, 
and who appeared to attach himself more closely 
to me as we approached danger, we had started 
several animals of the leopard species, who ran 
from us so swiftly, twisting their long tails in 
the air, as to prevent our getting near them. 
We, however, now started one of a larger kind, 
which Maramy assured me was so satiated with 
the blood of a negro, whose carcase we found 
lying in the wood, that he would be easily 
killed. I rode up to the spot just as a Shouaa 
had planted the first spear in him, which passed 
through the neck, a little above the shoulder, 
and came down between the animal’s legs; he 
rolled over, broke the spear, and bounded off 
with the lower half in his body. Another 
Shouaa galloped up within two arms’ length, 
and thrust a second through his loins ; and the 
savage animal, with a woful howl, was in the 
act of springing on his pursuer, when an Arab 
shot him through the head with a ball, which 
killed him on the spot. It was a male panther 
(zazerma), of a very large size, and measured, 
from the point of the tail to the nose, 
eight feet two inches ; the skin was yellow, 
and beautifully marked with orbicular spots 
on the upper part of the body, while under- 
neath, and at the throat, the spots were 
oblong and ‘irregular, intermixed with white. 
These animals are found in great numbers in 
the woods bordering on Mandara: there are 
also leopards, the skins of which I saw, but not 
in great numbers. The panthers are as insi- 
dious as they are cruel; they will not attack 
any thing that is likely to make resistance ; but 
have been known to watch a child for hours, 
while near the protection of huts or people. It 
will often spring on a grown person, male or 
female, while carrying a burden, but always 
from behind : the flesh of a child or of a young 
kid it will sometimes devour, but when any 
full-grown animal falls a prey to its ferocity, it 
sucks the blood alone. 

*¢ A range of minor hills, of more recent for- 
mation than the granite chain from which they 
emanate (which I cannot but suppose to form 
a part of El Gibel Gumhr, or Mountains of the 
Moon), approaches quite to the skirts of the ex- 
tensive wood through which we were passing ; 
and numerous deep ravines, and dry water- 
courses, rendered the passage tedious and diffi- 
cult. On emerging from the wood, the large Fe- 
latah town of Dirkulla was perceivable, and the 
Arabs were formed in front, headed by Boo- 
Khaloom: they were flanked on each side by a 
large body of cavalry; and, as they moved on, 
shouting the Arab war-cry, which is very 
inspiring, I thought I could perceive a smile 
pass between Barca Gana and his chiefs, at 
Boo-Khaloom’s expense. Dirkulla was quickly 
burnt, and another smaller town near it; and 
the few inhabitants that were found in them, 
who were chiefly infants, and aged persons 
unable to escape, were put to death without 
mercy, or thrown into the flames. 

* We now came toa third town, inasituation 
capable of being defended against assailants ten 


was called Musfeia. It was built on a rising | drawing the blood, and I had two sticking ip 
ground between two low hills at the base of|my bornouse. The Arabs had suffered terribly, 
others, forming part of the mass of the Mandara | most of them had two or three wounds, and 
mountains: a dry wadey extended along the| one dropped near me with five sticking in his 
front ; beyond the wadey a swamp’; between | head alone: two of Boo-Khaloom’s slaves were 
this and the wood the road was crossed by a/| killed also near his person. 

deep ravine, which was not passable for more| ‘* No sooner did the Mandara and Bornoy 
The | troops see the defeat of the Arabs, than they, 
Felatahs had carried a very strong fence of | one and all, took to flight in the most dastardly 
palisades, well pointed, and fastened together | manner, without having once been exposed to 
with thongs of raw hide, six feet in height, 
from one hill to the other, and had placed their| confusion. The Sultan of Mandara led the 
bowmen behind the palisades, and on the rising | way, who was prepared to take advantage of 
ground, with the wadey before them;—-their| whatever plunder the success of the Arabs 
horse were all under cover of the hills ‘and the | might throw in his way ; but no less determined 
The | to leave the field the moment the fortune of the 


than two or three horses at a time. 


town:—this was a strong position. 

Arabs, however, moved on with great gallantry, | day appeared to be against them. 
without any support or co-operation from the} ‘I now for the first time, as I saw Barca 
Bornou or Mandara troops, and notwithstand- | Gana on a fresh horse, lamented my own folly in 
ing the showers of arrows, some poisoned, | so exposing myself, badly prepared as I was for 
which were poured on them from behind the| accidents. If either of my horse’s wounds were 
palisades, Boo-Khaloom, with his handful of | from poisoned arrows, I felt that nothing could 
Arabs, carried them in about half an hour, and | save me: however there was not much time for 
dashed on, driving the Felatahs up the sides of | reflection; we instantly became a flying mass, 
The women were every where seen | and plunged, in the greatest disorder, into that 
supplying their protectors with fresh arrows | wood we had but a few hours before moved 
during this struggle ; and when they retreated | through with order, and very different feelings, 
to the hills, still shooting on their pursuers, the |I had got a little to the westward of Barca 
women assisted by rolling down huge masses of | Gana, in the confusion which took place on our 
the rock, previously undermined for the pur- | passing the ravine which had been left just in 
pose, which killed several of the Arabs, and | our rear, and where upwards of one hundred of 
Barca Gana, and about one | the Bornowy were speared el the Felatahs, and 

hundred of the Bornou spearmen, now sup- | was following at a round gal 

ported Boo-Khaloom, and pierced through and |of the Mandara eunuchs, who, I observed, 
through some fifty unfortunates who were left | kept a good look out, his head being constantly 
I rode by his side as | turned over his left shoulder, with a face ex- 
he pushed on quite into the town, and a very | pressive of the greatest dismay— when the cries 
desperate skirmish took place between Barca | behind, of the Felatah horse pursuing, made us 
Gana’s people and a small body of the Felatahs. | both quicken our paces. The spur, however, 
These warriors throw the spear with great|had the effect of incapacitating my beast 
and three times I saw the man |altogether, as the arrow, I found afterwards, 
transfixed to the earth who was dismounted for 
the purpose of firing the town, and as often | over some rough ground, he stumbled and fell. 
were those who rushed forward for that purpose | Almost before I was on my legs, the Felatahs 
sacrificed for their temerity by the Felatahs. 
Barca Gana, whose muscular arm was almost | the bridle, and seizing a pistol from the holsters, 
gigantic, threw eight spears, which all told, |I presented it at two of these ferocious savages, 
some of them at a distance of thirty or thirty-| who were pressing me with their spears: they 
five yards, and one particularly on a Felatah | instantly went off; but another who came on 
chief, who with his own hand had brought four | me more boldly, just as I was endeavouring to 


wounded near the stakes. 


Ingens ad terram duplicato poplite Turnus.’ 


by arrows of the same description. 


shoulder, and in the near hind 





pimes as numerous as the besieged; this town! 





the arrows of the enemy, and in the utmost 


lop the steps of one 


had reached the shoulder-bone, and, in passing 


were upon me; I had, however, kept hold of 


mount, received the contents somewhere in his 
left shoulder ; and again I was enabled to place 
my foot in the stirrup. Remounted, I again 


Had either the Mandara or the skeikh’s troops | pushed my retreat ; I had not, however, pro- 
now moved up boldly, notwithstanding the|ceeded many hundred yards, when my horse 
defence these people made, and the reinforce-|again came down, with such violence as to 
ments which shewed themselves to the south-| throw me against a tree at a considerable dis- 
west, they must have carried the town with the | tance ; and alarmed at the horses behind him, 
heights overlooking it, along which the Arabs | he quickly got up and escaped; leaving me on 
were driving the Felatahs by the terror their | foot and unarmed. ; 
miserable guns excited ; but, instead of this,} ‘* The eunuch and his four followers were 
they still kept on the other side of the wadey, | here butchered, after a very slight resistance, 
out of reach of the arrows. | 
“The Felatahs seeing their backwardness, | cries were dreadful ; and even now the feelings 
now made an attack in their turn: the arrows|of that moment are fresh in my memory: 
fell so thick that there was no standing against | my hopes of life were too faint to deserve the 
them, and the Arabs gave way. The Felatah|name. I was almost instantly surrounded, 
horse now came on; and had not the little | and, incapable of making the least resistance, as 
band round Barca Gana, and Boo-Khaloom, | I was unarmed, was as speedily stripped, and 
with a few of his mounted Arabs, given them a | whilst attempting first to save my shirt, and then 
ry spirited check, not one of us would pro- | my trowsers, I was thrown on the ground. My 
bably have lived to see the following day: as it} pursuers made several thrusts at me with their 
Barca Gana had three horses hit under | spears, that badly wounded my hands in two 
him, two of which died almost immediately, the | places, and slightly my body, just under my 
arrows being poisoned, and poor Boo-Khaloom’s | ribs on the right side :. indeed, I saw nothing 
horse and himself received their death-wounds | before me but the same cruel death I had seen 
My horse|unmercifully inflicted on the few who had 
was badly wounded in the neck, just above the | fallen into the power of those who now had 
an arrow | possession of me; and they were alone pre- 


had struck me in the face as it passed, merely | vented from murdering me, in the first instance, 


and: stripped within a few yards of me: their 
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| am persuaded, by the fear-of injuring the 
value of my clothes, which appeared to them a 
rich booty—but it was otherwise ordained. 

« My shirt was now absolutely torn off my 
back, and I was left perfectly naked. When 
my plunderers began to quarrel for the spoil, 
the idea of escape came like lightning across 
my mind, and, without a moment's hesitation 
or reflection, I crept under the belly of the horse 
nearest me, and started as fast as my legs could 
carry me for the thickest part of the wood; 
two of the Felatahs followed, and I ran on to 
the eastward, knowing that our stragglers 
would be in that direction, but still almost as 
much afraid of friends as foes. My pursuers 
gained on me, for the prickly underwood not 
only obstructed my passage, but tore my flesh 
miserably ; and the delight with which I saw 
amountain-stream gliding along at the bottom 
of a deep ravine cannot be imagined. My 
strength had almost left me, and I seized the 
young branches issuing from the stump of a 
large tree which overhung the ravine, for the 
purpose of letting myself down into the water, 
as the sides were precipitous, when, under my 
hand, as the branch yielded to the weight of my 
body, a large liffa, the worst kind of serpent 
this country produces, rose from its coil, as if in 
the very act of striking. I was horror-struck, 
and deprived for a moment of all recollection— 
the branch slipped from my hand, and I 
tumbled headlong into the water beneath ; this 
shock, however, revived me; and with three 
strokes of my arms I reached the opposite bank, 
which, with difficulty, I crawled up ; and then, 
for the first time, felt myself safe from my 
pursuers. 

“* Scarcely had I audibly congratulated my- 
self on my escape, when the forlorn and 
wretched situation in which I was, without 
even a rag to cover me, flashed with all its force 
upon my imagination. I was perfectly collected, 
though fully alive to all.the danger to which 
my state exposed me, and had already begun 
to plan my night’s rest, in the top of one of the 
tamarind-trees, in order to escape the panthers 
which, as I had seen, abounded in these woods— 
when the idea of the liffas, almost as numerous, 
and equally to be dreaded, excited a shudder of 
despair. 

“T now saw horsemen through the trees, 


to 


in 


a 


reaching them, if possible, whether friends or 
I 


enemies ; and the feelings of gratitude and joy 
with which I recognised Barca Gana and Boo- 
Khaloom, with about six Arabs, although they 
also were pressed closely by a party of the 
Felatahs, was beyond description. The guns 
and pistols of the Arab sheikhs kept the 
Felatahs in check, and assisted in some measure 
the retreat of the footmen. I hailed them with 
all my might; but the noise and confusion 
which prevailed, from the cries of those who 
were falling under the Felatah spears, the cheers 
of the Arabs rallying and their enemies pur- 
suing, would have drowned all attempts to make 
myself heard, had not Maramy, the sheikh’s 
negro, seen and known me at a distance. To 
this man I was indebted for my second escape ; 
riding up to me, he assisted me to mount 
behind him, while the arrows whistled over 
our heads, and we then galloped off to the 
Tear as fast as his wounded horse could carry 
us: after we had gone a mile or two, and the 


pursuit had something cooled, in consequence 


of allthe baggage having been abandoned to the 
enemy, Boo-Khaloom rode up to me, and de- 
sired one of the Arabs to cover me with a ber- 
nouse. This was a most welcome relief, for 


the burning sun bad already begun to blister 





my neck and back, and gave me the greatest 
pain. Shortly after, the effects of the poisoned 
wound in his foot caused our excellent friend 


look! Boo-Khaloom is dead!’ 
head, almost as great an exertion as I was ca- 
pable of, and saw him drop from the horse into 
the arms ef his favourite Arab—he never 
spoke after. 
there was no water, however, to revive him; 
and about an hour after, when we came to 
Makkeray, he was past the reach of restoratives. 
** About the time Boo-Khaloom dropped, 
Barca Gana ordered a slave to bring me a 
horse, from which he had just dismounted, 
being the third that had been wotnded under 
him in the course of the day ; his wound was 


not mount him; he will die!’ In a moment, 
for only a moment was given me, I decided on 
remaining with Maramy. Two Arabs, panting 
with fatigue, then seized the bridle, mounted, 
and pressed their retreat: in less than half an 
hour he fell to rise no more, and both the 
Arabs were butchered before they could recover 
themselves. Had we not now arrived at the 
water as we did, I do not think it possible that 
I could have supported the thirst by which I 
was consuming. I tried several times to speak, 
in reply to Maramy’s directions to hold tight, 
when we came to breaks or inequalities in the 
ground ; but it was impossible; and a painful 
straining at the stomach and throat was the 
only effect produced by the effort. 


blood gushing from their nostrils, rushed into 
the shallow water, and, letting myself down 
from behind Maramy, I knelt down amongst 
them, and seemed to imbibe new life by the 
copious draughts of the muddy beverage which 
I swallowed. Of what followed I have no re- 
collection : Maramy told me afterwards that I 
staggered across the stream, which was not 
above my hips, and fell down at the foot of a 
tree on the other side. 
hour’s halt took place here for the benefit of 
stragglers, and to tie poor Boo-Khaloom’s body 
on a horse’s back, at the end of which Maramy 
awoke me from a deep sleep, and I found my 
strength wonderfully increased: not so, how- 
ever, our horse, for he had become stiff, and 
still farther to the east, and determined on | could scarcely move. As I learnt afterwards, 


ramy still greater. 
Gana the state of his horse, and the impossi- 
bility ef carrying me on; when the chief, irri- 


tg mntingyés 
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breathe his last : Maramy exclaimed, ‘ Look, 
I turned my 


They said he had only swooned ; 


the chest. Maramy cried, ‘ Sidi rais! do 


** On coming to the stream, the horses, with 


About a quarter of an 


conversation had taken place about me, while 
slept, which rendered my obligations to Ma- 
He had reported to Barca 


tated by his losses and defeat, as well as at 
my having refused his horse, by which means, 
he said, it had come by its death, replied, 
* Then leave him behind. By the head of the 
Prophet ! believers enough have breathed their 
last to-day. What is there extraordinary m a 
Christian’s death? Raas il Nibbe-Salaam 
Yassarat il le mated el Yeom ash min gieb 
V'can ¢ mut Nesserani Wahad.’ My old an- 
tagonist, Malem Chadily, replied, ‘ No; God 
has preserved him; let us not forsake him!’ 
Maramy returned to the tree, and said ‘ his 
heart told him what to do.” He awoke me, 
assisted me to mount, and we moved on as 
before, but with tottering steps and less speed. 
The effect produced on the horses that were 
wounded by poisoned arrows was extraordinary: 
immediately after drinking they dropped, and 
instantly died, the blood gushing from their 
nose, mouth, and ears. More than thirty horses 


were lost at this spot from the effects of the 
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it was after midnight when we halted in the 
Sultan of Mandara’s territory. Riding more. 
than forty-five miles, in such an unprovided 
state, on the bare back of a lean horse, the 
powerful consequences may be imagined. I 
was in a deplorable state the whole night ; and 
notwithstanding the irritation of the flesh- 
wounds was augmented by the woollen cover< 
ing the Arab had thrown over me, teeming 7s 
it was with vermin, it was evening the next 
day before I could get a shirt, when one man. 
who had two, both of which he had worn eight. 
or ten days at least, gave me one, on a promire 
of getting a new one at Kouka. Barca Gana, 
who had no tent but the one he had left behind 
him with his women at Mora, on our advance, 
could offer me no shelter ; and he was besides 
so ill, or chagrined, as to remain invisible the 
whole day. I could searcely turn from one side 
to the other, but still, except at intervals when 
my friend Maramy supplied me with a drink 
made from parched corn, bruised, and steeped 
in water, a grateful beverage, I slept under a 
tree nearly the whole night and day of the 
29th. Towards the evening I was exceedingly 
disordered and ill, and had a pleasing proof of 
the kind-heartedness of a Bornouese. 

** Mai Meegamy, the dethroned sultan of a 
country to the south-west of Angornou, and now 
subject to the sheikh, took me by the hand as I 
had crawled out of my nest for a few minutes, 
and with many exclamations of sorrow, and a 
countenance full of commiseration, led me to 
his leather tent, and, sitting down quickly, 
disrobed himself of his trowsers, insisting I 
should put them on. Really, no act of charity 
could exceed this! I was exceedingly affected 
at so unexpected a friend, for I had scarcely 
seen, or spoken three words to him; but not 
so much so as himself, when I refused to accept 
of them: he shed tears in abundance; and 
thinking, which was the fact, that I conceived 
he had offered the only ones he had, imme- 
diately called a slave, whom he stripped of 
those necessary appendages to a man’s dress, 
according to our ideas, and putting them on 
himself, insisted again on my taking those he 
had first offered me. I accepted this offer, and 
thanked him with a full heart.; and Meegam 
was my great friend from that moment until i 
quitted the sheikh’s dominions. 

* We found that forty-five of the Arabs 
were killed, and nearly all wounded; their 
camels, and every thing they possessed, lost. 
Some of them had been unable to keep up on 
the retreat, but had huddled together in threes 
and fours during the night, and by shewing 
resistance, and pointing their guns, had driven 
the Felatahs off. Their wounds were some of 
them exceedingly severe, and several died during 
the day and night of the 29th; their bodies, 
as well as poor Boo-Khaloom’s, becoming in. 
stantly swollen and black; and sometimes, 
immediately after death, bloed issuing from 
the nose and mouth, which the Bornou people 
declared to be in consequence of the arrows 
having: been peisoned. The surviving Arabs, 
who had now lost all their former arrogance 
and boasting, humbly entreated Barca Gana to 
supply them with a little corn, to save them 
from starving. The Sultan of Mandara behaved 
to them unkindly, though not worse than they 
deserved, refused all manner of supplies, and 
kept Boo-Khaloom’s saddle, horse-trappings, 
and the clothes in —_ he died. He also 
began making preparations for defending him. 
oll eainas the Felatahs, who, he feared, might 
pay him a visit; and on the morning of the 
30th April we left Mora, heartily wishing them 





poison. 
* Tn this way we continued our retreat, and. 


success should they make the attempt, 
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*¢ Boo-Khaloom’s imprudence in having suf- 
fered himself to be persuaded to attack the Fe- 
latahs, became now apparent, as although, in 
case of. his overcoming them, he might have 
appropriated to himself all the slaves, both 
male and female, that he found amongst them ; 

at the Felatahs themselves were Moslem, and 

e could not have made them slaves. He was, 
however, most likely deceived by promises of a 
Kerdy country to plunder, in the event of 
his success against these powerful people, alike 
the dreaded enemies of the sheikh and the 
Sultan of Mandara. 

*¢ My wounded horse, which had been caught 
towards the evening of the fight by the Shouaas, | appearance of intended degradation. 
and brought to me, was in too bad a state for 
me to mount, and Barca Gana — me 
another. My pistols had been stolen from the 
holsters ; but, fortunately, my saddle and bridle, 
though broken, remained. Thus ended our 
most unsuccessful expedition; it had, how- 
ever, injustice and oppression for its basis, and 
who can regret its failure ? 

“ We returned with great expedition, con-| considered as peopled by fools. 
sidering the wretched state we were in. On 
the sixth day after our departure from Mora, 
we arrived in Kouka, a distance of one hundred 
and eighty miles: the wounded Arabs remained 
behind, being unable to keep up with the chief, 
and did not arrive until four days after us. I|removed, and in defence of which they wi 
suffered much, both in mind and body, but|risk more than its value—the prejudice ¢ 
complained not; indeed all complaint would | ignorance. 
have been ill-timed, where few were enduring 
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high as it stands in the estimation of h 


that it must possess superior merit—unless 


THE Messias of the German poct Klopstock, 


country, is very imperfectly known to this: |Sent instance, no concern. " 
nay, we may pd that it is worse than imper-| Speak of the Messias of Klopstock as brought 
fectly known ; for the more it is known, in the | Within the reach of English readers; and of 
sense of general circulation, the less it must |its importance to them, it is not too much to 
be appreciated, since it comes to the English | Say, that those who treat it lightly are not well. 
reader in a guise which, to those really ac-|@dvised, and that those who are candidly dis. 
quainted with the poem, might bear almost an | posed, will be repaid for their better frame of 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Oe 

The Seven First [First Seven] Cantos of the | England it would be a ludicrous adoption, and 
Messiah; a@ Poem, by F. T. ,Klopstock.|has been proved so; but let us make an abate. 
Ano-| ment for desuetude, aud let us recollect how 
London, 1826.|some of our admired poetry may appear to the 


critics of other countries. 

With the difficulties of the language and the 
is | Species of metre, we have, however, in the pre. 
We have only to 


mind. The most enthusiastic admirer of the 


The enthusiasm it excited in Germany——the | poem deserves no credit with the judicious, if 
fame it reflected on its author—the honours |he cannot see its faults; it is exuberant in 
paid him at his funeral—resembling those paid | parts, and, as has been well observed, there is 
to Raffaelle at Rome !—ought, in every candid | too great a mixture of human feeling in it. A 
mind, to produce something like conviction | Comparison with the Paradise Lost must pre. 


a| sent itself to the mind of the reader, and the 


whole country, and one which has not been | resemblances are too strong to leave the palm 
deficient in the cultivation of letters, is to be | f originality with the German: but there is 


originality enough to satisfy any one; and 


But Klopstock has, in England, met with | there are passages which, on the authority of no 
that barrier to popularity with which mankind | mean poet, we may question but not deny sur. 
are least willing to part, as it seems to oppose | Pass in sublimity—and in that luminous pre. 
itself to a prejudice founded on the last  t . , 
rotten basis which the tenacious allow to be | almost visible—any thing to be found in our 


, | Sentation to the mind which makes the object 


1 | once neglected, but now boasted Milton. 
f| But, beyond this, the Messias of Klopstock 


Ask an Englishman who thinks | has a claim to attention which the admirers of 
himself a proficient in the German language, | Milton 


never make for the Paradise - Lost. 


Jess than myself. My black servant had lost| if he has read the Messias? ‘ O yes, I at- We read our poet with a high sense of the 
mule, canteens, and every thing, principally tempted it.” ‘* And how did you like it?” subject and of the manner of treating it; the 


from keeping too near me in the action; and, 
by his obeying implicitly the strict orders 1 had | termined never to look at it again.” 
given him not to fire on the Felatahs, he had 

narrowly escaped with his life. Bruised and | foundedly difficult.” 
lame, he could render me no assistance, and | d’aceord.” This is fact, and so is this,—* Onl 
usually came in some hours after we had halted 

on our resting-ground. 
I usually crept under Mai Meegamy’s tent ; 
but at night I laid me down on the ground, 
close to that of Barca Gana, in order that my 
horse might get a feed of corn. 
into a sound sleep at night, as soon as I lay| ment, feel himself beaten down. 


down, after drinking Maramy’s beverage, who] But now, to dismiss what we wish to pre 
had supplied me with a little bag of parched 
corn, which he had procured at Mora; and 


ameters !”’ 


name was, most singularly, like my own, Den- 
hamah, always awoke me, to eat some gussub, 
paste, and fat, mixed with a green herb called 
meloheiah in Arabic. This was thrust out 
from under Barca Gana’s tent, and consisted 
generally of his leavings ; pride was sometimes 


remain in ignorance. 


mount feeling: I smothered the former, ate, 
and was thankful. 
kindness ; for besides myself and the chief, not 
one, I believe, in the remnant of our army, | student: if he bring not something of his own, 
tasted any thing but engagy, parched corn and |— in vain all plodding ; it is the endeavour to 
cold water, during the whole six days of our|sharpen an axe by hewing an oak—the mind, 
march. On the night of the 4th of May we|like the axe, rebounds from its task blunted. 
arrived at Angornou. “* You find Pindar very difficult, do you?” said 

‘“* The extreme kindness of the sheikh, how-|an accomplished Grecian to a young scholar. 
ever, was some consolation to me, after all my |‘ Y-e-s; but I begin to think—indeed I am 


expression, is necessary. 


mise respecting the original, let a sounder 
ich } criticism be heard. That the language is “ con- | translated. 
about midnight a slave of the chief, whose | foundedly difficult” is the fault of the builders 





sufferin He said, in a letter to Barca Gana, 
« That he should have grieved had any thing 
serious happened to me; that my escape was 
providential, and a proof of God’s protection ; 
and that my head was saved for good purposes.’ 
He also sent me some linen he had procured 
from our huts at Kouka, and a dress of the 
country ; and the interest taken by their go- 
vernor in the fate of such a kaffir, as they 
thought me, increased exceedingly the respect 
of his servants towards me. The next morn- 
ing we attived at the capital.” 





convinced, that it is not worth the trouble to 
endeavour to understand him, with his Hiero 
and his chariots and horses!’ It was to no 
purpose to argue. The youth saw not the 
connexion between heroic virtues and the 
Olympic games—he saw not, that to be the 
victor in a question of chariots and horses, 
was to be a victor over fallen nature.— 
Then again, the hexameters! what can get 
over the moral turpitude of writing in hex- 
ameters? It is an unpardonable crime in a 
German ; it was none in Greece or Rome. In 





“ O, I could not bear it; J threw it aside, de- | pathetic parts draw our affections to the suf. 
“ In.|ferers in Eden, and we feel comforted by the 
deed! what disgusted you?” ‘ It is so con-| Visionary consolation:—but of the Messias we 
*° Eh bien, nous sommes | May say, and defy contradiction, that its power 


y|over the pious mind is far greater. All that 


conceive,” said an English clergyman to a third Religion can do to shew that it is the interest 
In the mid-day halts, | person when hehad heard it commended—only | of mankind to hold fast by its doctrines, is 
conceive, aGerman poem of twenty books in hex- | Most energetically, most persuasively, most 
A shrug, as condemning as gesture beautifully enforced by it ; it may be used with 
can be, says all that is necessary to make an|the Scriptures as the vade-mecum to a life of 
I always fell| advocate, who only requests a patient judg- eternal duration ; and the Christian who dies 


with it under his pillow leaves consoling hope 
. | to those who are to follow him. 
It remains to remark, that it is admirably 


If a specimen is necessary to the forming of 


of Babel originally, and, quoad the present |@ judgment, we must comply ; and, to prove 
generation, the fault of those who choose to|the absence of all wish to select in support 
The difficulties of lan-| of our favourable opinion, we will give the 
guage are not insuperable: but we confess | opening of the poem. 
that to conquer them requires patience; and 
that to make the success of patience applicable, 
nearly choking me, but hunger was the para-| extension of thought, if we may be allowed the 
The knowledge con- 
It was in reality a great | tained in grammars and dictionaries alone will 
never render exalted subjects intelligible to the 


‘* Oh! sing, immortal Soul, the glorious theme 
Of sinful Man's Redemption! ‘That great work 
On earth accomplish’d by th’ Incarnate God, 
Whose suff’rings, death, and resurrection, raised 
The fallen sons of Adam to the love 
Of his Almighty Father. Such the will 
Of the Most High. In vain did Satan strive 
Against the Son of God; Judah in vain 
Tumultuous rose against him : he pursued 
His gracious purpose, and fulfill’d his work 
Of reconciliation. But, oh deed 
Of an All-merciful Divinity ! 

May poet's art from distance far and dim 
= thee? Holy Spirit, before whom 

I bow in silent worship, consecrate 

The Muse I seek! Bring her inspired by thee, 
Fill'd with immortal strength, with — glow, 
Bright in celestial beauty ! orm R 
With thine own fire, oh Thou, who while thou view'st 
Heav’n's deepest mysteries, yet sanctifiest 

The heart of earth-born man for thine abode, 

Thy living temple! Purify my heart! 

So shall I, though with mortal’s trembling voice, 
—- Redeemer, and, forgiven, trace 

With tottering step the fearful path he trod. 

Oh ye, who grateful own the glory shed 

O'er earth’s frail race, when man’s Creator deign’d 
Become his Saviour, listen to my strain ! 

Hear me, ye noble-few, whose ardent love 

Is fix’d on your Redeemer, whose firm souls, 
Secure in faith, await the final dvom, 

Hear me! and, with your lives of piety, 

Combine to celebrate th’ Eternal Son ! 

‘* Near to the sacred City, which had now 


Gird her for 
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In thrown off the diadem Dy colt Setruction. the Avenger speaks : | poetry, the most entertaining tales, the most 
Of her election, and perversely blind * By the Eternal’s great and fearful name, striking pictures, whether of humour or pathos, 
Herself had desecrated ; once a spot Death, I adjure thee! Take yon son of earth ! rs i. fet te le oat 
By the Almighty Presence glorified, His blood be on himeclf! Day’s lightsome beam are now-a-days to be ioun pages R 
nurse of prophets, now a shrine of blood He _ geen — hen ne , periodicals ; and few volumes appear of which 
: $ devoted wall: Both life and death lay open to his choice, 5 , pest 
r ~~ an t= a And he has chosen death" Sun, quench thy rays! some part has not already pont the —- 
Who worshipp’d him indeed, but not with pure, Come, grisly Death! Yawn deep, thou hoilow grave! | press and public. The advantages of this 
Heartfelt devotion, such as to the eye en ee Lo, <" sarc! omg system are obvious at once : readers are bene- 
God guiltless a Tie s| all!’ As some lone traveller, * dam i et. eh 8 ° tee 
pa ete hs ao hellow'd pn spor ol Lost in the solitary forest’s gloom, fited by the easy and univ ersal dissemination 
True, palms lay.scatter’d round; still rang the shouts Benighted and amazed, hears from afar of amusement and information; while writers 
Of their loud-peal’d hosannas; but in vain! A low, unearthly moan, the whirlwind’s voice have an excellent opportunity of making them. 
They knew not him whom as their king they hail’d; Which sweeps the cedars from the distant hills ; ‘ dino Top bl ae 
na eyes in blindness were too darkly seal'd So caught Iscariot’s ear the angel's words, selves known under fav oura ve auspices. ’ 
To view the Blessed One of God. In vain And with Despair’s wild vn pA exctaion'd, disadvantages are only felt when the volume is 
oF. imself in thunder spoke: * Too well I know the sound of thy dread voice, SE hy, PHS ill : 
The rigs voles, Lo I have glorified Thou art the dead Messiah’s cry! “'Thou com’st published : the loss on the side of the reader is, 
My name, and I will glorify it still! To seek me, and require thy blood! Behold, that hiscuriosity has been gratified, and the most 
Had vouch’d the presence of the Deity. Here, here Lam! Stiff glared his haggard eye. interesting parts have become familiar to him ;— 
But they were steep’d in sin too deep to hear He slew himself. Even Obaddon sprung he side of the writer the drawbacks are more 
The words of God, or recognise his voice. With horror back, as stretch’d in death he fell. on the side or the writer the KS are mm 
Jesus now sought Jehovah, who in wrath Three times th’ affrighted soul, sore struggling, heaved | extensive : look at some of the most striking 
Withdrew his presence from the sinful crowd, Ere ceased his heart to throb; with the fourth gasp works of the present dav : what are they but a 
To whom he spoke in vain.” Triumphant Death, from the expiring corse, a : ang ‘ilin i 1k 
Resistless drove her. O’er the fearful spot series of pictures (bri iant ones, we al rw), 
To this, however, as it is too meagre fairly| She hover'd yet. Life's subtle — = which, when collected in the same volume, 
to illustrate the poem, we add the fate of ie tte he, bane Ge pale ances amianet, have about as much reference to each other 
Judas. And quick as thought, enveloping the soul, as the contents of a gallery; the pages, to be 
~ ow wih he psieds eye ge ae ew sure, are bound in the same book, as the pic. 
Stolefalt’ring Doubt, and stamp’d their blanching checks at she, with clearer eye, might see th’ abyss, oS ‘ 
oe ert oate signet. Meantime tow’rd the crowd Might hear with finer, more affrighted ear tures are hung on the same walls. M r. Blount 
Advanced a guiltier wretch, that traitor vile, ‘The thunders of her Judge. Yet ’twas a form is a kind of Charles Edwards, but with none of 
The dark eget | eee “r" — rg 4 mapan eae to _ alone the vivid individuality of that character. The 
j the bar of Death he found the priests Susceptible, hideous to human sight. bf ‘ F 
Had led the Holy One, with hasty pace 4 ‘ Now, from Death's stupor roused, reflection waked. volume commences with an account of his (as 
He rush’d to Gabbatha, but there in vain, ‘ Wats) thought Roapkk, ‘ a. have I been? he says) passionate love for a beautiful Italian 
So closely press'd the furious mob, he strove How lightly hang I hovering in the air! a oe etd “—- Si ° tg 
To force a passage. Foil’d, he then return’d What thus surrounds me? No corporeal frame, gu 1, of which the dénoucment is, after inspir 
And sought the Temple. Here had Caiaphas And yet, methinks, a shape! How dark my sight! ing an attachment ** as true as ever warmed 
pstock — a band of = - —_ the — bgp atl Boag Spr aoe ‘Sa woman’s breast,”’ he allows her to depart for 
Ss uproar rise. his Judas knew, and soon e s . is mine! Sy F a Ree : 
rers of He reach’d the lofty Temple's pillar’d halls, Judas who died? And what is that bright form Italy, bec avuse he cannot make up his mind to 
Lost. And cross’d her silent aisles. When first his eye On yonder hill, whose splendour to my sight part with his liberty. In every point of view, 
of th Caught the mysterious folds which darkly hung Each moment grows more dreadful ? Wi ho is he? this sketch is out of nature: a young and 
e Before the Sanctuary, sudden he turn'd, Oh that my eyes in darkness still were seal'd ! ‘ : . atieieted 
3 the Pale grew his cheek, with fear’s cold thrill he shook, But clearer see they yet, and clearer still, ardent lover would never calcu atingly resign 
e suf. While to the priests he cried, (remorse and rage 7 seg = Fem = A. the object of his passion to all the miseries of 
q Sharp'ning his voice,) « There, take your silver back !” t is the world’s great Judge! Alas, ‘tis vain, Oe es PE Re ae pie - . 
"y the And hur''d it at theirfect. * The blood chin I cannot fly. See there my hideous corpse !" neglected affections ; and a dissipated man of 








as we Thave betray’d is blood of innocence ! Close o’er the spot low cowering Judas hung. the world, as Mr. Blount is insinuated to be, 
yw) Now ony h he face of Cried with ding shout : ¢ Grovel not there! 

His glaring eyes; then from the face of man ‘ried with commanding shout: ¢ Grovel not there! . MER, SE . ite os 
"that Frantic he flew, nor stopp’d till far without I am not earth’s great Judge; I am but one tim on easier terms. Many of our readers 


ead it falls!’ He spoke, and roll'd * Rise from the ground!" Obaddon on the hill would certainly have compounded for his vic. 


terest Jerusalem's high walls he stood. There first Who do his bidding. Minister of Death, will, no doubt, recollect a very finely-written 
as, is He paused, again rush’d swiftly on, then stopp'd, Obaddon is my name. Now hear thy doom. article in one of the numbers of The Album, 
a) And gazed around in wild affright, to see Eternal death be thine! Thou hast betray’ . “ Vi sero pect i witl 
most If eye of man were there. When he beheld The Saviour of the world; thou hast rebell’d entitled “* La Divorce ces It was composec with 
with The p’ace’s loneliness, and found his ear i a ee ' ; all the deep pathos of true and feeling de- 
No longer caught the city’s distant hum herefore He says, whose right hand holds the scale, ——— page wth Bee sae 
fe of on — — — yeas Whose left grasps Death, * There is no weight to pulse, lineation, and here introduced as the history 
dies * This wo, this deep, unutterable wo, No numbers to compute, the throng of woes of Blanch Delvil,~—enlarged, but not im. 
hope Can never after death pierce my sad soul bey - the traitor’s ae —_ oe proved. Those few scenes stand alone in 
With sharper pangs than now! Ye torments, rage ‘irst let him view, suspended on the cross, . de as sl “th * a 
While yet ye pe, When these faint eyelids close, The bleeding Saviour! Let him next afar | their touching beauty; but both beginning and 
ably When to these deafen’d cars all sounds are dumb, Behold the blissful mansions of the just ! end are very common-place, From among the 
No mote shall I behold his blood,—no more Then cast him into Hell!’ Obaddon ceased. | many detached pieces, we select the following. 
Will his expiring voice ring on mine ear ! Blacker with fear the trembling spectre grew, i ae s call | ‘ | ™m 
g of On Horeb God proclaim’d, * Thou shalt not kill!’ And follow'd the dread angel's rapid flight.” | I was turning the Genie the other day, 
B r y God ;—I hav jod! « » ° if y it-street i Swallow-street, v 
De ae pany — We regret that the work is anonymous ; but | — a Ye on “ ate <<. 
port And hark, to death thou bid’st mez. I obey ! we flatter ourselves that our, just commenda- | 1 wae er eae Aon s LR A anaes y | - 
Die, then, thou lost one! Can I tremble still? tion may induce the translator to unveil. We | Cressea, whose face, when © turned’ 00 apolo- 


Still with life struggle ere I part with it? . . 4 i "as confide ee r 
Traitor as I have eee. chat t then live, believe these cantos to be the work of a fe- | 85'S I was confident I had seen before, and 


Branded with everlasting shame? Oh no! male. A letter in reply to one written by us| Yet % which I could not at once assign an 


Before me, like a yawning grave, the hlack quae: yom +1 nc te wane |OWner. He knew me, however, more readily ; 
The hideous thought engulfs my soul, through the medium of the publishers, is sent | i 


for wt ~~ ~—welamati Pog 
Thave betray’d him. Lo, I die!” Stay not, from a distant part of Scotland ; and the letter gion pgp wong xm - oo 
My struggling soul, to waste in pining wo, itself ought to obtain favour: but thus much | “4: 27#0unt ? est vous? He gave me & hearty 
But perish too! © vital spark, which stirs, weg Ra ES ; ‘ we will jp | Lnglish shake with both hands, which mani. 
As if with immortality. within we have discovered, and thus much we will in Sadie wend have baum 2) Deas aeniiein bot 
My heaving breast, take from my lips thy fate— all gentle defiance betray, that Miss Joanna we The diff = a ete le i - ay 
To dark annihilation I devote Baillie forwarded the manuscript. oo See Sere a 
my friend the recollection of our insular cus- 


Thee and myself ’ = fearful shriek these words We have only to entreat, for the sake of 

urst from his lips : aggard eye-balls glared ave y ntreat, e sake 0 . Tech some © > recs 

Fearfully — — with ne gt wild — 5 British literature and for the sake of true reli- al oe — a wes nat aw t 
a s imprecetions ‘gainst Heav'n's G ri that this opportunity of obtaining the |™© peer og ' aC, 

Horribly mingled. His departing ste SS ae petoy: ee eg OT IN 

Athuriel and Obaddon had pursued - knowledge of a work whose spirit is good-will —_ boc > - sala pine th ond whose 

Invisible, and while Iscariot stood to mankind, and whose theme is immortality, | "© 88Ve the Pleasantest © petits soupers, even 


Invoki ith i 7 ° i sce f 
Ithuriel cried, « awe, may not be lost. Unencouraged, we are given in that scene and age of that most agreeable 


eer aiiebhs al 
Self-doom’d, to death! I was his guardian once, to understand, it will not be finished; and, . of — oo ae _ om 
Therefore thus far I've follow'd him. ‘To thee after this statement, what must be the odium | 747" Was an emigrant; and, trom his decay 


And ven, i quam > . “ger P rAnre. aa . wii ll 
Angel of Death, Tsokemaly, — attaching to lukewarm indifference ? appearance, surmised that he was as circum. 


His guilty spirit! See, he yonder goes, PEG EEN ah scribed in his means as so many of his country- 
Self-offer'd victim! Take him, lead him forth ‘ = : : ’ men who have taken the same step. His gaiety 
To Gat eternal doom, God's awful charge Mr. Blount’s MSS., being Selections from 
‘0 committed. Lo, I veil my face, ? s of a Man of the World. By the 
And turn me from the sight!’ He spoke and fled. yaa of —s vert a le.” 2 vols. 12mo . 
iafee : i % eae 88 S- 2=m0+ | as he used to be when he inhabited one of the 
nd now Iscariot, on the hill’s steep side, London, 1826. C. Knight. . in Pari 
Chore out a place of death ; Obaddon saw, » loa finest hotels in Paris, and when he had every 


And, cenring to the capmest hei ht, thane stood, : Few branches on our tree of knowledge have,| thing at his beck which wealth and fashion 
is right arm, and wav is flaming sword s » — age » Vi * , . 7 4 » 7 
Aloft tow'rds Heaven, while he pronounced these words, | the present age, put forth more vigorously | could command. I found that he had saved 


Which, when man fills his guilt’s dark measure up than its periodical shoots; the most beautiful | absolutely nothing out of the wreck of the Res 








and vivacity, however, had by uo means for. 
saken him. He seemed as lively and buoyant 
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————— 
volution ;—-nay that, on the contrary, he had 
had great difficulty in escaping with his life. 
He now, he told me, gained his bread as a 
teacher of French, in which pursuit he met 
‘with two impediments: the first was his ex- 
treniely slender proficiency in every language 
but French; the second, the market being ex- 
travagantly overstocked by the number of his 
countrymen in precisely the same position. I 
inquired after Madame la Baronne. He said 
she was quite well, and would be most happy to 
see me any day I could make it convenient to 
call at No. — Carnaby-street, Golden-square. 
I promised to do so shortly; and, shaking 
hands again, we parted. ' SS 

“ I went yesterday, accordingly, to call upon 
him and his wife. 

** T remember Madame de Corvillac one of 
the most brilliant women in Paris. Her house 
was the rendezvous of every thing that was 
most agreeable and eminent in every line of 
distinction ; and the evenings I passed there 
are among the best of my recollections of my 
travels. I was thrown into a society which, 
probably, I could have met no where else. Mi- 
nisters of state, ambassadors, men of letters, 
men of wit and of the world, distinguished for 
their conversational talents—all congregated at 
her suppers; and, dissipated as I then was, I 
was still well able to appreciate and enjoy the 
advantages of such society. For Madame de 
Corvillac herself,— she was like many other 
Frenchwomen of her rank and date —lively, 
animated, agreeable —with a mind cultivated 
by intellectual intercourse, and polished by 
constant mingling with the best company in 
Europe. She had wit enough to call forth 


the wit of those who had more than herself, 
and acquirement enough to taste whatever 
might arise in consequence. For the rest ; she 


that I feel it necessary to convey them by some 
generic phrase; and none better than the above 
occurs to me at this moment. 

** These observations were not all made at 
the first coup-d’eil, for the living figures in the 
scene naturally attracted my first attention. 
Madame de Corvillac herself was seated at a 
small table, drawing—or, at least, with the im- 
plements of drawing before her, which she had 
only just laid down. She was dressed, simply 
and becomingly, in the English fashion ; though, 
perhaps, the ‘ coéffure ’ betrayed some lingering 
tokens of the Parisian * petite-maitresse.’ Her 
daughter, a girl of about eleven years old, was 
occupied in needle-work. Madame de C. rose 
to receive me with all her former grace of man- 
ner, perhaps softened and made warmer by the 
recollection of the change of our relative posi- 
tions, and, still more, of how few among her 
English friends had remembered the wealthy 
woman of fashion in the pennyless refugee. 

‘* A few minutes placed us on a footing of 
perfect ease and unreserve. With all the volu- 
bility of her sex and her nation, she gave me 
the whole history of their emigration, and of 
their adventures, since, in England. It ap- 
peared that, while the baron was out giving 
lessons, this soft and delicate woman, reared in 
the lap of profusion and luxury, performed, as- 
sisted by her daughter, all the menial offices of 
their little ménage—conducted the education of 
that daughter—added her quota to their mode- 
rate means by the exercise of her talents in 
drawing, which as an amateur had been reckon- 
ed extreme, and which really were very pleasing 
—and, occasionally, after a day thus spent, 
went out in the evening to give lessons in 
music ! 

‘* Nor was this at all recited to me for effect 
or praise. It came out in the course of conver- 





was rather handsome, and exceedingly well 
dressed ; and there was always some one who, | 
in the easy and unquestioned intercourse then | 
prevalent in Paris, had the reputation of being 
well with her, though without scandal, or any 
breach of the bienséances. 

*“ Thad some speculation with myself as to 
how a person coming from the very hot-bed of 
so factitious a state of society would appear in 
a mean lodging, in a back street in London. I 
figured her to myself, by turns, as grown pee- 
vish and slatternly—or dévotée—or sickly and 
sinking under adversity ; but in each and all of 
my suppositions I was wrong ;—the truth was, 
certainly, the last hypothesis which would have 
occurred to me. 

“ On knocking at the door of a house cor- 
responding with the meanness of its situation, 
and inquiring for M. de Corvillac, 1 was told he 
was out,—but to Madame I was admitted. I 
first sent up my card, lest she should not re- 
cognise me, and I should have the awkward- 
ness of making myself known. On being de- 
sired to walk up, I ascended a narrow, dark, 
and somewhat dirty staircase, to a second 
floor, which I expected to find in conformity 
with the approach to it. But no such thing. 
The room into which I was shewn was certainly 
net very much. crowded with furniture ; but 
what there was was neat of its kind, and scru- 
pulously clean. A cheerful fire shone in the 
grate; and, above all, the tokens of habitation, 
and habitation by women, were numerous and 
pleasing. I do not know whether this word 
would be readily understood ; but it would he 
difficult to explain all that I mean to convey by 
the term. Books, music, and other evidences 
of elegant accomplishment, are included in the 
expression; but, to fill up the outline, the items 





are 80 many, so indefinite, and so indescribable, 


sation, and as the conclusion to her little story 
of adventure. Nay, she seemed to think she 
was scarcely to be pitied, in comparison with 
some of her friends, who, as she said, ‘ could 
not get employment if they were equal to it, 
and whose health and strength would not per- 
mit them to avail themselves of it, if it were to 
offer.’ 

‘**T have seen this woman in the midst of 
gaiety and splendour—and surrounded by a 
circle the most brilliant which it is possible to 
meet gathered together, ornamented by dress 
and blazing with jewels, and yet te Hea- 
ven knows I am no sentimentalist), I never 
thought she looked so well as she did yesterday, 
in her simple dress and humble dwelling, with 
the flush of honest feeling upon her face, as she 
warmed in the recital of the misfortunes of her 
compatriots and of herself. Here was a woman, 
upon whom the air had never been suffered to 
blow rudely, whose sole occupation had been to 
invent fresh sources of amusement and gratifi- 
cation, and who had literally been clothed in 
the softest and had fared of the richest, which 
art, industry, and wealth could furnish — here 
was this woman in privation, if not poverty, 
working with her own hands in those labours 
which formerly she scarcely knew existed, and 
dedicating the embellishments of her past life 
to lessening the present wants of her family 
and of herself. 

*¢ T will confess that one of the things which 
surprised me the most in all this, was the evi- 
dently strong motive of action which arose from 
affection towards her husband. Not only she 
did all this, but she did it with a cheerfulness 
which was beautiful, both in itself, and in 
throwing the severity of her tasks into shade ; 
and, moreover, she spoke of him, and of his 
conduct since they had fallen into evil fortune, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


with a warmth and energy which at once be. 
spoke the truth and the intensity of the feel. 
ings from which those expressions sprang. 
There never had been, it is true, any thi 

publicly improper in her conduct; but neither 
had she and the baron been apparently one 
whit more attached to each other than was the 
general usage of the society around them—] 
need not say how little that was. Nay, more; 
Madame de Corvillac was very much belied if 
she did not take still further advantage of the 
lax arrangements of the times in which she 
lived. Of this I had personally no accurate 
knowledge ; but such was certainly, true or 
false, the current rumour in Paris. This appa- 
rent contradiction, if not quite solved, was, at 
any rate, in some degree explained, by the re. 
collection which occured to me, as she finished 
speaking, of the similar surprise which Babouc 
feels at a lady of Persepolis, with whose cava. 
lier servente he was aequainted, pleading her 
husband’s cause with the minister most warmly. 
‘ Est-il possible, madame,’ lui dit-il, ¢ que vous 
vous soyez donné tant de peine pour un homme 
que vous n’aimez point, et dont vous avez tout 
a craindre?’ —‘ Un homme que je n’aime 
point ? * s’écrie-t-elle: ‘ sachez que mon mari 
est le meilleur ami que j’aie au monde, qu'il 
n’y a rien que je ne lui sacrifie, hors mon 
amant; et qu’il ferait tout pour moi, hors 
quitter sa maitresse.’ * s ‘ s 

‘* Madame de Corvillac still retains those 
charms of conversation for which she was 
always remarkable. Nay, they appeared to me 
to be even increased— partly, it is probable, 
from the higher interest and importance of the 
subjects on which she spoke, familiarly, and as 
one who had borne a part in them, to what 
could appertain to the customary trifling occu- 
pations of idle people of quality in a luxurious 
capital. Her character and mind seemed alto- 
gether exalted and ennobled by the adversity 
she had suffered, and the manner in which she 
had struggled against it. She spoke jestingly 
of the contrast between their present and their 
former condition. Secure of the undeniable 
height of her former state, she seemed to feel 
no false shame for their present penury— 
brought on, as it had been, by being included 
in a general calamity, arising from a great na- 
tional convulsion ; not by their own extrava- 
gance or bad conduct. 

“ T looked at the drawing which lay before 
her, and of which she was making a copy. It 
represented a French chateau, surrounded by a 
garden, full of the terraces, statues, and par- 
terres, usual in the old school of gardening in 
that country. The prospect, however, was 
varied and improved bya distant view of a rich 
valley, with beautiful hills beyond it, anda fine 
stream running through its whole length. 
‘ Ah!’ she said with a sigh, ‘ that is a view of 
Vombiéres ! I don’t know whether you were 
ever there, M. Blount; but always in the be- 
ginning of September, our whole set used to be 
réuni there ; and commonly passed a few weeks 
with us before we went back to Paris. ‘ Mais 
ces jours de féte sont passés !’ I shall never see 
dear, dear Vombiéres again. I only hope my 
poor pensioners may have kind masters.’ 

‘© The. tears gathered in her eyes as she 
spoke,—for the first time during the whole re- 
cital she had made to me of her sufferings and 
hardships. ‘ There is Adelaide,’ she continued, 
pointing to her daughter, ‘ who regrets Vom- 
biéres, and all the Jons paysans round. it, even 
more than Ido. Young persons, M. Blount, 
do not become attached to the pleasures and the 





society of the capital so much as we do. They 
delight in the simplicity of the country and of 
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country life. It is hard to tear young affec- 
tions from even inanimate objects. There was 
a flower-garden, with a fountain, and an arbour 
of early lilacs, which had always been appro- 
priated to Adelaide ; and I do think it cost her 
almost as much to leave that, as all the rest of 
France put together. Little Babet, too, her 
foster-sister-—who lent her sabots for our dis- 
guise in our escape—I almost thought we must 
have brought the girl with us, it was so difficult 
to part. them. But it was impossible.’ I 
looked towards her daughter, as Madame de C. 
spake. I could not, however, see her face ; for 
she held.it bent over her work. But I perceived 
a large tear fall upon her hand, and I turned 
away my eyes for fear of jarring feelings which 
I could not but respect and admire.” 

Altogether, this is a book not to be laid down 
with a discontented feeling; the writer ex- 
presses, as genius only can, the language of 
deep passion; and there is an elegance, which 
flows from a naturally fine-turned mind, about 
his style. Lethe, which we are only prevented 
from extracting by its having already been be- 
fore the public, is a very excellent specimen. 
The author of Gilbert Earle, and of these pre- 
sent volumes, has talents that only require ma- 
turing and condensation. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Nouveau. Magazin de la Jeunesse. 

pp- 151. Chester, J. Seacome. 
A t1tTLE book of correspondence and conver- 
sations in French. In some parts there are 
useful remarks on the construction of the lan- 
guage, and Anglicisms and other blemishes are 
pointed out: elsewhere we have classic tales 
rendered into the French tongue; and the 
whole seems to be a well-conceived work for the 
pleasant instruction of scholars. We protest, 
only, against the Mon Dieus introduced occa- 
sionally into the colloquies. 


12mo, 


The Elements of Arithmetic, &c. By Elias 
Johnston. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 
DesiGNED for the use of schools, and possess- 
ing some novelties (we may say improvements) 
in plan, together with a desirable Appendix of 
the new Weights and Measures,—this small 
volume deserves the notice of teachers and the 

attention of pupils. 


Obstinacy. A Tale. By Mrs. A. C. Hall. 


1 vol. 12mo. Longman and Co. 

A very excellent tale for the reading of youth 
of both sexes. The merit of the design, and 
the inculcation of good principles by means of 
a fiction, which contrasts characters of different 
kinds, and relates incidents naturally arising 
out of their virtues and vices, would be sufficient 
to secure our favourable report; nor are we the 
less inclined to give it from learning that the 
exemplary writer is the widow of (Dr. Hall) 
one of those enterprising individuals who have 
fallen a sacrifice to the spirit of African disco- 
very, and a lady to whom success, even in this 
slight production, is of material -consequence. 
We trust its sale will reward her benevolent 
Intentions. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR MARCH, AND 
KALENDAR FOR APRIL. 

Tuk weather since our last has been colder than 
the average temperature of the season ; as that 
during February exceeded the usual average by 
nearly 14°. This cold weather, however, has 
been highly favourable for every description of 
Gountry work. Oats were never got in in bet- 
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ter style ; and in Scotland, where an extraordi- 
nary breadth of spring wheat has been sown, 
in consequence of the general destruction of the 
turnip crop, the seed has seldom been committed 
to the soil under such favourable circumstances. 
In the barley districts the soil breaks up in the 
kindest manner, and nothing can work better 
than that in preparation for potatoes, turnips, 
and other root crops. The winter wheats have 
suffered on thin, poor soils, especially where any 
disposition to springiness” has existed ; on rich 
soils they are stooling out, and promise an 
abundant plant. Lambs have dropped well, 
with the exception of a few places, where a 
number are said to have been brought forth 
dead, or abortive. Keep of every kind is 
scarce ; but, with that single exception, the 
prospect of good crops was never better. 

The operations for April are barley-sowing, 
and that of summer wheat in the few districts 
where it is cultivated. Clover and grass seeds 
are also sown during this month, and on this 
subject we would direct the attention of our 
readers to the importance of mixing different 
grasses together, as illustrated by Mr. Sinclair 
| (to whose labours on this subject the public are 
so much indebted) in the second number of 
the Gardener’s Magazine. He there says, 
* Any certain soil will maintain a greater and 
more nutritious produce, if cropped with a 
number of different species of grasses, than it 
will maintain and produce if cropped with only 
one or two species. This is a curious and im- 
portant fact, and which has been unnoticed in 
previous works on the subject, as well as neg- 
lected in practice. If an acre of good land is 
sown with three pecks of rye-grass, and one 
peck of clovers or trefoil, 470 plants only will 
be maintained on the square foot of such land ; 
if a larger quantity of these seeds is sown, 
either of these two species, or of any other two, 
the extra number of plants vegetated (which 
will certainly appear at first if the seeds are 
good,) will decay in a short time, and leave 








rious grasses, or in fact plants of different spe- 
cies, supplied by the soil, manure, or neigh- 
bouring hedges. But if, instead of two species 


are sown on the same soil, or that now alluded 
to, a thousand plants will be maintained on the 
same space, and the weight of produce in herb- 
age and in hay increased in proportion.” 
The above is worth reflecting on, and we will 
not weaken its effect on the reader’s mind by 
any farther kalendar. 





SOLAR SPOTS. 


The solar spots have been of greater magnitude 
during the past month than for many months 
preceding ; the nucleus of one, which could not 
have been less than 22,000 miles in diameter, 


umbra having a defined circular boundary. In 
the short space of a few hours a furrow was 
observed proceeding from this spot, and ex- 
tending itself with astonishing rapidity to a 
distance equal to the greatest length of the source 
from which it issued. These appearances indi- 
cate the existence of a more powerful agent 
than any that are analogous on this earth. 
Without insisting on the hypothesis, it is 
merely surmised, whether the conjunctions of 
the two inferior planets Mercury and Venus, 
which occurred on the same day (10th March), 
and at the same time that the spots were tra- 
versing the sun’s disk, might have some con. 
nexion with these phenomena. It will appear, 
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blank spaces to be filled up with weeds or spu- | 
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rational as many theories which have been ad- 
vanced to account for these astonishing ap- 
pearances on the solar orb. 

We would first advert to the tides of the 
ocean, and the atmosphere of our earth, which 
are affected by lunar influence. The sun is 
agitated about the common centre of gravity ef 
the whole system, which is not in the sun's 
centre, though never without its circumferenge. 
Mercury and Venus are not only the nearest 
bodies to the sun, but the densest in the system ; 
for the density of the sun being taken as 14, 
Mercury will be 9}, and Venns 5}{. The solar 
atmosphere is an elastic fluid, which extends 
to a height not less than 1843 miles, nor more 
than 2765 miles. Lastly, gravity, or attraction, 
is as the distance and quantity of matter in 
bodies. May we not then infer that the com- 
bined action of these dense bodies, of so much 
greater density than the sun itself, and so near 
the sun, withdrew the solar atmosphere, and 
thus uncovered its opaque body ? 





A NEW COMET. 

On the 27th of February, Capt. Von Biela, 
at Josephstadt in Bohemia, discovered another 
small comet, resembling a round nebulous spot, 
in the constellation of Aries; right ascension 
26° 50’, and north declination 9° 28’. On the 
following evening, and the 2d of March, W. 
Von Biela found by comparison with the star 
28, Arietis, of Bode’s Atlas: 

Mean Time. N. Declination. 

Feb. 28 --+--th. 7! 37”... -28° 54”... PW 32" 

March 2----8 33 4+++-30 4 56 --- 

This comet, which is invisible to the naked 
eye, was immediately found as soon as the 
news was received at Spires on the 10th; and 
it was observed till the 16th. Its positions 
were : 


Right Ascension. 
lV’ a) “ 


Mean Time. 


Mea Right Ascension. N.Declination. 
March 10...-7h. 47! 16’: ---38° 5 


41". ++ -10P 13! 56” 
13-++-7 BO 03 +6642 15 41 10 26 66 
1G6-++-7 39 GL ++--B5 45 BO +610 37 
From these last observations we have the 
|following elements, according to which the 
comet approaches the earth for some weeks, 





of grasses, from eight to twenty different sorts | 


was broken into three distinct pieces, the | 


but without becoming much brighter, and dis- 
appears in about two months. It will move 
\almost uniformly and parallel to the equator, 
|towards the east. On the 25th of March, 
|when the moon would not interfere with the 
| observation, it would be found in 56° 48’ right 
| ascension, and 10° 55/ declination; and fourteen 
days later, it will be some degrees north of X 
in Orion. 


Elements. 
Time of the Perihelion. 1826, March 17, 6 20 
Longitude 10P 51! 57” 
Ascending Node---++-+.essceccceeeceees 246 34 Se 
Inclination of the Orbit 16 7 & 
Perigee 0,99003 
Motion, direct. 


M. Gambart, at Marseilles, discovered a new 
comet on the 9th ult. From a resemblance to 
the comets seen in 1772 and 1805, he is inclined 
to consider this to be a periodical visiter. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


CamBrinGE, April 7.—The subject of the 
Seatonian prize poem for the present year is 
The Transfiguration. 

Members’ Prizes.—The subjects for the 
present year are, for the 

SENIOR BACHELORS: 


Quales fuerunt antiquorum Philosophortim de animt immor'« 
talitate opiniones, et ex quanam origine ducte ? 


MIDDLE BACHELORS: 





from the following reasoning, to be at least as 


Quibusnam praccipué artibus recentiores antiquos gna 
superant # 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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FINE ARTS. . 
NEW PRODUCTIONS IN THE FINE ARTS. 
The Di ted Indi the Dunira. Painted 
and engraved by W. Daniell, R.A. 
No artist ever touched “ the elemental strife” 
with a bolder hand than Mr. Daniell: and the 
interest of the present scene is augmented by the 
appearance of shadowy forms upon the decks, 
covered as they are with the foaming sea-rage, 
and the wild confusion of broken masts and 
shattered tackle. 





any retired naval officer, to hang up in hi 


comfortable home, to remind him of the dangers 


he has weathered. 


The Longship’s Light-IHouse, off the Land’s- 


End, Cornwall. By the Same. 


Is another of those admirable marine produc. 
tions for which the public are indebted to Mr.| A coriEction of works of this kind has, for 


The Light-house | several weeks, been privately exhibited by a 
lifted up on high, like Hope, above the storms 


Daniell’s pencil and burin. 


of life, is a beautiful object; and the shij 


struggling with the dashing waves below is a| curious. 


fit emblem of that life itself. 


the tempest on bold and confident wing. 


Gotthe, a Portrait. By C. Vogel. Engraved | such a labour within the compass of a life. It 


in lithography by 8S. Bendixen. 


Tu favoured bard of Germany is here finely ; Ployed in producing this collection by a Hunga- 

The features are grand and in-| Tian nobleman whom some corporeal infirmity 
telligent, and the eyes combine the expression had rendered fonder of solitude and the arts 
As a lithographic | than of society; and who gave months to the 
print it has great merit, and does credit even to| Painting of a single leaf or flowret, in prefer- 
the German School, which has cultivated that | ence to mixing with the business and bustle of ; 
The | the active world. The subjects belong chiefly 


represented. 


of genius and benevolence. 


art so sedulously and so successfully. 
specimen before us is published at Hamburg ; 


but Mr. Ackermann has imported a number | Nearly all, to have been most faithfully copied 


for English collectors and the admirers of the 

celebrated original. 

Panoramic View of Liverpool. Drawn on the 
spot by G. Tytler. Engraved by Havell. 
Published by Morrison and Watt. 

Two coloured engravings, extending together 

to about five feet in length, afford a perfect 


idea of the magnificent and busy Port of one of this view that he has invited amateurs to in- 


the greatest commercial towns in the world. 
Liverpool, and the river covered with a count- 
less forest of masts, are seen in the middle dis- 
tance: in the foreground is the water, made 
animated by steam-boats and other vessels of 
every description. Figures. are cleverly and 
picturesquely introduced ; and the whole scene 
is cheerful and pleasing. 
THEATRICAL.—Miss Chester. Painted by J. 
Jackson, R.A. Engraved by 8.W. Reynolds. 
Colnaghi, Son, and Co., Pall Mall East. 
Mr. Reynowps has preserved Mr. Jackson's 
style capitally in this mezzotint engraving. 
The original was free and sketchy, and so is 
the imitation. The attitude is good; and the 
beautiful countenance and expressive eyes of a 
very lovely woman are given with great truth. 





Mr. W. Farren, as Periwinkle; from a Pic- 
ture by Wageman, and engraved on steel by 
Woolnoth. 

Is asmall print, the whole-length Ggure being 

about two and a half inches, and designed as a 

frontispiece to alaye No. of a cheap Series of 





the British Theatre, in which is reprinted the | For, dearly as he loved renown, 
Wageman, as he 
generally does, has caught a characteristic like- | Which bade the brave of perished days 
| ness, and presented us with this clever come- 
| dian in a part where he shines to great advan- 
tage. As an ornament to such a work it de- 
serves much praise ; and proofs, by themselves, 
will be very acceptable to amateurs. 


Bold Stroke for a Wife. 





Map.—This mention rather belongs to the use- 


Scattered lights thrown over 
the picture add much to the stormy effect. It 
is a fine and spirited performance; a delightful 
one we should think for an old East Indian, or 


Might we not|dinary performance to have been achieved by 
carry our fancy a little farther, and ask Man to 


to read a lesson in that sea-bird, which, amidst 
the agitation around it, floats serenely, guiding 
its way with unruffled plumage, or soars above 


ful than to the Fine Arts: it is of a Map of the 
Birmese Empire, constructed on data furnished 
by the Surveyor-General’s office at Calcutta, 
and engraved by James Wyld. It seems to us 
to be by much the most accurate of any with 
8| which we are acquainted, for reference to the 
seat of war in the East ; and is apropos to this 
period, when public attention is directed to a 
quarter so imperfectly known, and now so in- 
teresting to British feelings. 


DRAWINGS IN WATER COLOURS. 


foreign gentleman of the name of Heilbronn ; 
»}and has greatly attracted the attention of the 
The whole is, indeed, an extraor- 


an individual ; for there are ten folio volumes, 
containing 500 leaves and nearly 1000 different 
objects in botany and natural history, all exe- 
cuted with a finish so careful, and a represent- 
ation of nature so minute and skilful, that one 
would imagine it impossible to have performed 


is stated, that upwards of forty years were em- 


to the Hungarian Flora and Pomona, and seem, 


from nature. Some of them are extremely 
beautiful ; and it is surprising to observe how 
many thousands of delicate teuches must have 
been bestowed on the down of a leaf, the hair 
of a foot-stalk, or the blossom of a single 
flower. 

We understand that it is Mr. Heilbronn’s 
wish to dispose of the property, and it is with 


spect it at his residence in Frith Street. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DEATH OF THE WARRIOR-KING. 





TueEneE are noble heads bow’d down and pale, 
Deep sounds of wo arise, 

And tears flow fast around the couch 

Where a wounded Warrior lies ; 

The hue of death is gathering dark 

Upon his lofty brow, 

And the arm of might and valour falls, 

Weak as an infant’s now. 


T saw him mid the battling hosts, 
Like a bright and leading star, 
Where banner, helm, and falchion gleam'd, 
And flew the bolts of war: 

When, in his plenitude of power, 

He trod the Holy Land, 

I saw the routed Saracens 

Flee from his blood-dark brand. 

I saw him in the banquet hour 
Forsake the festive throng, 

To seek his favourite Minstrel’s haunt, 


—— —— 


He loved that spell-wrought strain, 


Light Conquest’s torch again. 


Then seem’d the Bard to cope with Time, 
And triumph o’er his doom — 
Another world in freshness burst 
Oblivion’s mighty tomb !— 
Again the hardy Britons rush’d 
Like lions to the fight ; 
While horse and foot—helm, shield, and lance 
Swept by his visioned sight ! 
But battle shout and waving plume — 
The drums’ heart-stirring beat — 
The glittering pomp of prosperous war — 
The rush of million feet — 
The magic of the minstrel’s song, 
Which told of victories o’er,— 
Are sights and sounds the dying King 
Shall see — shall hear no more ! 
* * * « * * 
It was the hour of deep midnight 
Tn the dim and quiet sky, 
When, with sable cloak and broidered pall, 
A funeral train swept by : 
Dull and sad fell the torches’ glare 
On many a stately crest — 
They bore the noble Warrior-King 
To his last, dark home of rest. 
April 1826. 


C. S—y, 


SKETCHES. 
AT HOME: NOT AT HOME. 





Wuat magic is in these three words—posi- 
tively —negatively ! Ye who think that to- 
morrow will pay the promises of to-day, listen 
to the adventures which belong to these talis- 
manic expressions. 

The age which had succeeded the bubble-age 
was in its full bloom of bankruptcies and sus- 
pensions, when 'Timotheus Scribehake, esquire, 
who had lived most principally during a long 
period by writing for the periodical press, 
worked as usual in his calling, with double 
industry, to meet the pressure of the times; 
and sincerely hoped that no callers would call 
to interrupt him in his occupation. By the 
morrow he had contracted to furnish for a 
Review that called itself first-rate, a paper 
on cash payments and the currency, which to 
finish required his utmost exertions. He would 
have said ** not at home,’ but he had heard 
that denial of self was worse than self-denial ; 
the former being an act of bankruptcy, the 
latter an act of Christian virtue. So, despatch- 
ing an early breakfast, Timotheus took the last 
day by the forelock, and was pen in hand 
betimes. Luckless wight! hardly had his good 
grey quill imbibed its first sip of ink, when in 
walked Mr. A. Jourdouy, the most worthy of 
innocent creatures. Mr. A. Jourdouy’s con- 
versation is of a very agreeable kind, though 
not particularly instructive. He tells you 
nearly all the news which have appeared in the 
newspapers of the preceding day, or even two 
days, if he is in a remarkably communicative 
key; and does it in so endearing a manner, 
that it is quite impossible not to be grateful 
for his indulgence. On the present occasion 
he was overflowing with kindness, and distilled 
the intelligence of half a week into the listening 
ear and tortured heart of Timotheus, who, at 
the end of two hours, saw his visitor depart 
with a sort of feeling as if the weight of a 
mountain were taken off his back, like Edwin 
of the Green, or Sir Topaz, in the fairy 
tale. Alas! his joy was brief: before he 








And give his soul to song: 





was well reeseated, Doctor Chitty dropped 
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in. Timotheus looked aghast, —for though 
the doctor dealt in remedies, well he knew 
that there was no remedy for the doctor. He 
therefore summoned all his patience to hear 
over agair: all the little items which he had so 
often heard before, but which it was his friewd’s 
pleasure to detail every time he did him the 
favour of a call. It happened that tke doctor's 
budget was uncommonly full. One of his 
horses had cast a shoe, at six or seven minutes 
past four o'clock —the road had been newly 
Macadamised—the coachman did not obsérve 
the accident —a pebble of the size of a walnut, 
or at least a cobnut, had penetrated the hoof — 
the treatment of the wound —the expected 
lameness—the provision for travelling about in 
the interim—the costs of both cure and substi- 
tute—digressions on the patient he was going 
to at the time, and his disorder—on Macadami- 
sation and paving — on farriers and horse-shoe 
nails—on coachmen and the characters of ser- 
vants (the shameful practices which prevailed 
in the latter respect in London, with a few 
anecdotes of persons who had heen cheated) ; 
this topic alone, including its near and remote 
branches, occupied one good hour, and nearly 
another was consumed in equally important 
business, before the doctor (who might have 
walked the round of his patients without finding 
the journey too long or the day too short), did 
what he often induced others to do—took his 
departure. ‘Timotheus had been reduced to a 
state of stupor, from which he was gradually 
recovering, when Mrs. Biuhose was announced. 
Ye gods! she came to consult her dear adviser 
on the publication of a work she had just com- 
pleted ; she knew how valuable, or rather in- 
valuable his time was; she would not detain 
him; but she must just read one short passage 
ortwo. Timothens folded his arms with the 
philosophy of an ancient stoic ; only one melan- 
choly sigh forced its way from his breast, and 
this he tried to pass off for a cough, as if settling 
into attention; and the lady proceeded to de- 
velop her plan, characters, objects, incidents, 
and style. Thus delightfully employed, old 
Chronos flew with her as if his wings expanded 
with tenfold elasticity; while to her auditor 
they seemed to have moulted every feather, and 
to be vainly beating the air with bare pinions. 
At length, however, two other hours were worn 
away, and the fair authoress left the room,assured 
that her production must enchant the world 
as it had enchanted her auditor. ‘Timotheus 
heard a noise in the stair—was it the sound of 
voices? yes: Mr. Bore, in coming up, had 
met Mrs. Bluhose going down, and they were 
exchanging a greeting. The latter had almost 
turned back to shew Mr. B. her MS., but con- 
tented herself for the present with reading a 
page or two on the steps, and promising a more 
prolonged specimen at an early opportunity. 
‘* What an infernal bore that woman is,” said 
Bore, entering the chamber, where he bored 
his unhappy acquaintance for another space of 
two hours. Bore himself had no conversation ; 
hut he hoped he did not interrupt business, 
while by every now and then popping a ques- 
tion, or mentioning where the wind and how 
the weather was, had been, and probably would 
be, he more effectually murdered thought than 
if he had chattered all the while like a wilder- 
ness of monkeys. But it is a long bore 
which has no termination, and at last he 
walked away to bore somewhere else ; Timo- 
theus wishing him in the tunnel under the 
Thames. Now, said he, it is four o’clock, too 
late for further idlers, and I shall do my best 
still to finish my labours. That day was he 
doomed to labour none-—it had been marked by 


Destiny with a white stone for a day of leisure, 
relaxation, and recreation. Squibb, the poet; 
Andrew, a cousin from Devonshire; Rumfus- 
kin, the actor; Smith, a Brighton acquaint- 
ance; and half a dozen others appeared singly 
or in company, and some of them so near 
dinner-time, that they must of course be asked 
to take pot-luck. Timotheus, in despair, gave 
up the day as lost ; he dined, he wined, and he | 
resolved to take especial care never again to 
lose his time so egregiously. 

Next morning he was at his desk by day- 
light, and the maid was strictly enjoined to 
say he was not at home. To his utter dismay | 
he soon saw her usher a mere common visitor | 
into the apartment, and 'Timotheus could not | 
conceal his rage and vexation, The visitor 
begged pardon—hoped he did not intrude—was | 
not aware Mr. 8S. was so much engaged, or} 





Se, ET rem 
Dolce Speranza” is a new production, but not 
highly distinguished for novelty of conception. 
Mr. Schuncke’s concerto on the Piano-forte, 
as a first appearance, was looked for with 
rather more than ordinary curiosity. The bill 
did not state what he was going to play, but he 
actually performed three entirely unconnected 
concert pieces: the first movement of Ries’s 
Concert in C sharp minor; the second move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Concert in C; and 
lastly, the Hungarian Rondo, by Pixis. His 
execution, clearness, and ornamental brilliancy, 
certainly entitle him to the name of a first-rate 
pianist, worthy of so great a master as Hummel, 
whose tuition he has had for a considerable 
period. He is a young man, and has plenty of 
time before him to learn to play an adagio as 
well as he does an allegro. His cadence pre- 
ceding the Hungarian Rondo, astonishingly 


would not have disturbed him—would not, in-| difficult, to be sure, was a perfect hocus pocus, 
deed, but Mary had shewn him up without! calculated to excite rather ridicule than de- 
hesitation, and —— “* Mary be cursed,” cried/ light. If Mr. Schuncke be endowed with no 
the fairly worn-out and distracted writer. ‘ I | more than the usual portion of vanity natural 
do not blame you, sir, and am sorry to be so| to musicians, he must have been completely 
impatient ; but that stupid ass never attends to| satisfied with the very liberal applause he 





any order I give her.’ ‘* Stupid ass!" ex-| 
claimed Mary—*‘ marry come up. I did attend | 
to your order, sir: the Bishop of Londen has} 
not called to-day.” The stranger stared, nor | 
could conceive what the Bishop of London had | 
to do with his introduction: it seems that| 
Timotheus, to make his instructions the more | 
forcible and positive, had told Mary, that even | 
if the Bishop of London came, she was not to) 
admit him ; and honest Mary had fancied that | 
she was to admit every body else ! 

Now, better informed, she obeyed him to a 
letter. She watched the door like a she-dra- 
gon, and sinned, afier the manner of Peter, | 
frequently and stoutly. Timotheus, rejoicing, | 
went on briskly with his literary labours: but | 
there is no real happiness in this world. Among | 
the other callers was Mr. Crib, the attorney, | 
with a bill, which was given for a loan he had | 
generously pressed upon Timotheus, and for | 
which he merely, took this as a voucher, never 
to be used until convenient to the borrower. 
“ Master is not at home.”’ ‘“ Surely he is.’’| 
“ He is not.” ‘* Why I saw him just now at | 
the window.” ‘ Master is not at home,” &c. | 
&c. &c. A notary, in the evening, had the 
same answer; and, in the course of the week, 
Mr. Timotheus Scribehake had a commission of 
bankruptcy issued against him by his quondam | 
friend Mr. Crib! 








MUSIC. 

In the third Philharmonic Concert, given 
on Monday last, under the direction of Mr. 
Kiesewetter as leader, and Mr. Weber as con- 
ductor, the subscribers had the advantage of 
hearing some of the best compositions of the 
latter performed in a very superior style. His 
high satisfaction with the orchestra was so 
apparent, that we queéstion if the Dresden 
band, though of his own training, would have 
expressed his conceptions with [more precision 
and vigour than he witnessed on this occasion, 
when his two overtures to Der Freischiitz and 
Eurianthe were admirably performed. 

Another of A. Romberg’s Grand Symphonies 
being played here so soon after the first, is a 
proot of the estimation in which this composer 
is held ; and we advise the directors to add it 
to the small stock of symphonies which are 
regularly given every season. The vocal pieces 
from the Freischiitz, Don Giovanni, &c., 
though well given by Mde. Caradori, Phillips, 
and Sapio, did not make very prominent 
features in the concert. Weber’s scene ‘. La 





| still more so. 


received from the audience. 








DRAIIA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
Pietro ? Heremita has been performed twice 
with a tolerable cast of parts: Bonini has dis- 
tinguished herself more than in any preceding 
opera. A new divertissement (a village fete) 
was produced on Tuesday: a variety, of no 
higher pretensions than to be so. Pasta is 


definitively engaged ; and will in six weeks 
make more money than the President of the 
Board of Trade could earn in a year. 


We regret that the pressure of matter this 
week prevents us from doing justice to Mr. 
Yates’s diversified and very amusing enter- 
tainment at the Adelphi Theatre. His Re- 
miniscences are likely to be long remembered 
by the crowds whom he nightly attracts to 
witness the display of his extraordinary talents. 
The whole thing is well got up—the characters 
are cleverly drawn—the imitations capital—the 
story, or rather congeries of stories, amusingly 
told—the songs full of humour—and the patier 
With all these good qualities, it 
is no wonder that Mr. Yates’s experiment has 
turned out completely successful, and that he is 
allowed to share largely with his great prototype, 
Mr. Mathews, in popular favour. 








VARIETIES. 


Beet-Root.— The extraction of sugar from 
beet-root is still practised in many parts of 
France with great success. A paper by a M. 
Beaujeu was read at a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences, in which various improve- 
ments in the cultivation of that vegetable were 
suggested. M. Beaujeu considers a little plan- 
tation of beet-root, for the purpose of making 
sugar, an indispensable portion of every farm. 

The late painter David’s pictures are adver- 
tised to be sold at Paris on the 17th, and to be 
exhibited on the three preceding days. 

French Expedition of Discovery.—T he French 
Minister of Marine has requested the committee 
of the French Academy—appointed to draw up 


}a statement of the various subjects to which, in 


their opinion, the attention of the expedition, 
under Captain Durville, which -has for some 
time been in preparation at ‘Toulon, should be 
directed—to hasten the completion of their la- 
bours, as the vessels are nearly equipped. 
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Captain Coe, late commander of the squa- 
dron in the East Indies, has presented to Cam- 
bridge University an alabaster statue of a Bur- 
mese idol, taken from the sacred grove near 
Ava ; and two religious books, beautifully exe- 
cuted on the palmyra leaf, to which none but 
the Burmese priests are permitted to have access. 

Navigation of Rivers. A M. Lagnel has 
constructed a machine, which is at present at 
work on the Rhone, by which he contrives to 
tow vessels against the stream at the rate of 
three quarters of a league in the hour ; the or- 
dinary rate of vessels towed by horses being 
two leagues and a half, or three leagues a day. 
He has presented a model of his machine, on 
the scale of an inch to a foot, to the French 
Academy of Sciences. 

A Greenock newspaper mentions the dis- 
= of a curious piece of antiquity in a quarry 
(Auchmead), which is wrought in that part of 
Scotland. It is described to be a silver or mixed- 
metallic horse-shoe, connected with a petrifac- 
tion of wood, and both embedded 54 feet deep 
in the solid rock. This situation refers it to a 
period so remote, that even an antediluvian 
existence is attributed to it! 

In July last the Pollux Dutch sloop of 
war, Captain Eeg, discovered a new and well- 
peopled island in the Pacific, to which the name 
of Nederlandich Island was given. Its latitude 
and longitudelaid down at 7° 10’ S., and 177° 33’ 
16” E. from Greenwich. The natives were athle- 
tie and fierce, great thieves, and, from’ their 
shewing no symptoms of fear when muskets 
were discharged, evidently unacquainted with 
the effects of fire-arms. 

Canine Anecdotes (from a country Corre- 
spondent).— Saint Bride's Church, with its 
beautiful tower, seems to be quietly sinking 
back into the oblivion from which it partially 
emerged by the disastrous fire in Fleet Street, 
which so fully exposed it to the admiration of 
the public. The narrow chasm which has been 
penuriously allowed to remain open will serve 
more to mock than to gratify the furtive glance 
whieh can. but for a moment rest on what is, 
or was called, the chef-d'euvre of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. Passing lately through Fleet 
Street, and being a stranger to town, I felt 
attracted by curiosity to have a better view of 
the church than the partially blockaded opening 
would allow me. I entered a house of enter- 
tainment, whose public room overlooked the 
churchyard, and presented from its windows a 
complete view of the east end, and the whole of 
the north side of this grand structure. Whilst 
intently gazing on the church, I observed a 
dog, which repeatedly passed to and fro amongst 
the tombstones, seeming completely at home. 
A gentleman in the reom, observing my atten- 
tion directed to the dog, told me that the animal 
had been a voluntary inmate in the churchyard 
for the last three years. She had followed her 
master’s remains to the grave, and could neither 
be coaxed nor driven from the place which 
contained them. For six months she had lain 
every night upon the grave, and did not attract 
notice till she was nearly starved by hunger. 
From that time the neighbours have been kind 
to the faithful animal, for she now looks in 
good condition. A kennel is placed for her on 
the south side of the church; she is considered 
as a trusty guardian for the dead, and a 
hallowed, self-devoted victim to the memory of 


her beloved master. This relation naturally | G 


gave rise to many anecdotes relative to the 
attachments, cunning, and sagacity of the 
canine race. Amongst the company was an 
Hibernian, with orient locks and whiskers, 
whose outer man was arrayed with all the pre- 





cision of a dandy of fashion. He took the 
advantage of a pause in the conversation, to 
say, in a strong brogue, ** Gentlemen, the dog 
in the churchyard reminds me of Pat Flannigan 
and his dog. Pat, gentlemen, was a porter to 
some person in Common Garden, and so by 
that manes Pat took a fancy to a sack of green 
pays; he was detected and taken to Bow 
Street, and his dog followed him ; he was com- 
mitted to Newgate, and wid him went his dog. 
The poor baste stopped outside of Newgate all 
the time Pat was in the inside of it. Pat was 
tried for staling the pays, and sentenced to be 
flogg’d al roond the market ; and, gentlemen, 
the dog followed his master; he would not 
desart him though he was in disgrace, and, by 
the powers! every time that Pat gave a howl, 
through the application of the cat, the dog set 
up an answering yow! out of sympathy for his 
master. They thaught he would have bit Jack 
Ketch by the heels, and so they driv the poor 
baste away. When Pat had done being flogg’d, 
he bethaught him of his dog, ‘ Phew, phew,’ 
whistled Pat; but the dog was out of haring. 
‘By my soul,’ says Pat, shrugging up his 
shoulders, ‘ I’ve lost my dog through your 
d—d nonsense, I have, and bad luck to ye all 
for’t, say I!’ Thus ended the Hibernian’s 
tale ; and though the resemblance was not very 
striking to that of the faithful dog of St. 
Bride’s, the accents and naiveté of the orator, 
and the nonchalance of the disciplined Flanni- 
gan, raised a burst of merriment from the 
whole company.— Viator. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sirn—I am a draper’s employé,—and the 
principal of the establishment to which I be- 
long, being anxious to improve the minds of his 
assistants, closes his emporium at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. Being a member of a mechanic’s 
institution, I devote all the spare time that my 
gymnastic exercises will allow to the perusal of 
the books in the library of the institute ; and I 
assure you, sir, I have attained such facility in 
that practice, that a volume of Gibbon or 
Hume is the occupation of only two hours, and 
I have despatched the contents of the whole 
library (except the dictionary) in the short 
space of three weeks !—It is very amusing, 


sir, and I dare say the books are good ; but of | sp 


course I have not time to think of their con- 
tents, and cannot form an opinion. 

But to my present oe ye I was sitting 
upon the counter, under the gas-light, reading 
the dictionary, and this book not being so 
pretty as any of the others, I fell asleep; and I 
dreamt that all the writers whose names I had 
heard passed before me, each dressed in some 
peculiar stuff, that seemed to characterise his 
style: they came in alphabetical order, as 
follows :— 

Addison .----Lawn. 
Bacon (Lord) Broad-cloth, 
Baxter (R.)--Sackcloth. 
Blackmore, 

(Sir R.)----Buckram, 
Blair (Dr.) --Cambric. 
Bolingbroke, 

Lord) «++ 


Johnson (Dr.) Brocade. 
Jonson (Ben) Cord. 
Lee (Nat.) --Fustian. 


( i ° 
Chaucer 
Collins 
Cowley- 
Co r 
Dryden 
Falconer - 
Fielding - 
Gay --.----+-Kerseymere. 


- White dimity. 
Sarsnet. 
Velveteen. 
- Lutestring. 
sailcloth. 


coarse. 
y Taylor (Jer.) Black lute- 
Gibbon. ----- Shot silk. string, lined 
Goldsmith - - Russet stuff. with hair- 
i Gros -de - Na- cloth. 
ples. Thomson - --- Taffety. 
Hume Tartay plaid, | Young Black bom- 
bazine. 
I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, 
LawRENCE LoneLawn. 
Cheapside, April 1, 1826. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dr. Smith is preparing a Natural and T. 
History of Dorking and its interesting Vicinity. 

Rousseau. — Under the title of Thoughts of an Honest 
Mind, and Sentiments of a Virtuous Heart, a post. 
+4 work ascribed to Rousseau, has lately appeared 

in Paris. 

An Essay, said to be written by Buonaparte at the age 
of twenty, is announced General Gourgaud for ear ly 
publication. ,The title is, On the Truths which it js 
necessary to teach Men for their Happiness. 

The Miscellanist of Literature for 1826, consisting of 
unique Selections from the most important books of the 
past year, in Autobiography, History, Memoirs, Poetry, 
and Voyages and Travels, is announced, in octavo. 

The late excellent Lindley Murray has expressed, in a 
written document, as well as verbally, his very earnest 
desire and urgent request, that after his decease none of 
his letters should be published. He has, however, given 
leave for the publication of some recollections of his life, 
which he wrote in ¢ 1 e of repeated solicitation, 
This interesting and highly-instructive little work, the 
last which may be expected from his pen, will in a short 
time be published, together with an appendix, containing 
a memoir of the conchading years of his life, his character, 
and some critical remarks on his writings. 

Paris.—Sir Walter Scott's works have been published 
here in 8vo. and 12mo., in English; there are two trans- 
lations in French, an 8vo. edition, and two editions in 
12mo. Yet, with all these editions, comprising at least 
10,000 copies, the public curiosity is yet unsated; and 
M. Charles Gosselin, the publisher of the best translation 
of Sir Walter’s works in 8vo. and 12mo,, has now in 
the press an edition in royal 18mo., with plates. M.G. 
intends this to be the most beautiful edition of Sir Walter 
Scott published in either kingdom. 

Monsieur Montlosier called on his bookseller; «« I want,” 
said he, ‘to publish a volume on the Jesuits; but, as I 
am fearful it will not sell, I will only print five hundred 
a rl The bookseller, after looking over the MS., 

led on the author, and offered to take the risk on him- 
self, and give him one thousand francs for the copyright, 
which M. M. accepted with pleasure. The work hasgone 
through five editions in two months, and the publisher 
has cleared a thousand pounds by the bargain. 

The Monthly Review a eclines to insert 
its own contributor’s detailed answer to our charge of 
eee from the Literary Gazette, in the review of 
Moss’s Manual. In this it has done wisely ; for it is much 
more convenient to evade charges, so supported by direct 
quotation and conclusive evidence, than to rebut them; 
and we should have suffered the matter to rest, had not 
the paragraph in question ventured in its turn to charge 
us of garbl the article, in order to suit the accusation. 
This we think very ungracious. After applying to us for 
an original review from the same pen which wrote that in 
our Gazette, it was not very strange that they should 
make a good use of our published materials, since it was 
out of our power to oblige them privately. pay | done 
so, they — to be grateful for our guidance and intelli- 
gence, which saved their friend a world of labour. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Sherlock's and Town’s Customs and Excise Duties, Svo. 
9s. bds.—Emily ; or Traits of Principle, post 8vo. 6s. bds. 
—Richelieu; or the Broken Heart, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.— 
Anderson’s Mission to Sumatra, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Sandoval ; 
or the Freemason, 3 vols, post 8vo. li. 8s. 6d. bds.— 

she: jana, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Busfield’s Sermons, 
Vol. III. 8vo. 12%. bds.—Coleman’s Commercial Assistant, 
8vo. 72. 6d. bds.—Wilson’s (Mrs.) Hours at Home, ]#mo, 
7s. 6d, bds.—Holcraft’s German Tales, cr. 6.0. 7s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
March Th ter. 


. ermometer. Baromet 
Thursday 30| From 2% to 51. | 29.90 to 
Friday ---- 31) —— 25% — 30.19 — 

y Bo" 


Saturday -- 30.26 — 
Sunday: --- 07 — 3 
Monday -- 63. 30.07 — 
Tuesday -- — 36. 58. | 30.10 —_ 30.07 
Wednesday 5) —— 46, 58, 30.03 stationary 

Prevailing wind N.W. and W., except the Ist and 2d, 
when it was S.W. Generally fair and dry, no rain having 
fallen since the 27th, except on the morning of the 2d, 
when 0.25 of an inch fell. 


— 2%. 
— 37. 
— 45. 


CHARLES H, ADAMS, 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 
Owing to the great length of Review allowed to Major 
Denham’s Travels, we have been compelled to abridge 
this No. in every other department. In our next we 
will continue the notice of Ellis’s Sandwich Islands; our 
Medical Report; Paul Pry on his Travels, No. HI.; 
Irish Sketches, No. I.; and a very miscellaneous variety 
of other articles will also appear. ea 
Our opinion would, we fear, have very little weight in 
the matter suggested by J. B. We will, however, see the 
Andrea del Sarto he alludes to; and if we agree with him 
upon its extraordinary merits, will direct attention to it 
in a proper quarter, = 
Edgar's compositions are not equal to what we desire 
for insertion, C. F, is not so good as before. 
Erratom.—We have arn oy org for the re-appearance 
of the lines sigued ‘* Zarach” ia Gazette. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
British Institution, Pall M 
y 
HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS 
including the celebrated Picture of “ Christ Crowned with 
Thorns,” by WILLIAM HILTON, R.A. purchased by the 
Directors, is Open daily, from ‘Ten in ‘the Morning, until Five in 


n, 
the Browne Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


en 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. ‘The Nobility, Friends, and Subserib- 
are © pectfully ii wae that the Eleventh Anniversary 
Festival will be ’ Hall, on Saturday, 
the 15th of April, on which nck asi » 
The Right Hon. the EARL of. LIVERPOOL, K.G, 
Has most graciously signified his intention to preside. 
Stewards. 
Right Hon, the Earl Pomfret | |Rt. Hon.Sir Henry Russell, Bt. 
Right Hon. Robert Peel, M.P.|Hon, George Agar Ellis, M.P. 
ERS t 





esse : atts Russell, Esq. M.P. 
General Grosvenor, M.P. F.R 
Joseph Delafield, ~. James anton Esq. 
. H. Turner, Esq: 
R. Ackermann, Esq. J.H. Green, Esq. 
Thomas Grieves, Esq. 
T.C. Hofland, Esq- 

George Morant, Esq. 

William Nicol, Esq. 

P. F. Robinson, Esq- 

M. A. Sharpe, Esq. 

George T'appen, Esq. 
Charles Turner, Esq. 
Hi illiam Etty, Bag. 4 A.R.A. Samuel Woodburn, Esq. 
lobn de Fleury, Esq. Jeftry Wyatville, Esq. K.A. 
yore Table at Five o’clock. The Vocal Department under 
the Direction of Mr. Broadhurst, and the Duke of Gloucester’s 
Military Band will attend. 

Tickets at 1/. 1s. each, (including Wine) to be had of the Stew- 
ards; the Assistant-Secretary, Me Duke Street, Portland Place; 
and at the Freemasons’ Tave: 

W. a ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for APRIL, contains, among other interesting Articles :— 
1, Recollections of the Life of John O’Keeife, from the Year 
1765 to 1826, written by Himself; with numerous Anecdotes of 
his Contemporaries; No. 1.—2. Piccadilly Journals—3. On the 
Conversation of Lords—4. Wesley and his Disciple; a Tale of the 
West—5, Adventures of an Italian Emigrant, written by Him- 
self; No. 1.—6, New Odes and Addresses to Great People; No. 1. 
_7. New Series of Arabian Nights’ Entertainments—S. Chinese 
Jests—9. On the Religion of Actors—10. Extracts from the Jour- 
nal of an Architect; No. 1. Pastum—1l1. Sketches of Parisian 
pag ded Politics, and ge gg Popular Fallacies, by Elia— 
13. cords of Women; No. 6. The American Forest Girl—}4. 
The C ity of the Dead—i5. Notes on the Month ; Rossini and the 
Duke of Wellington; how to make Professional Gentlemen 
Healthy ; Weber; Royal Magnanimity—i6. Review of the Diary 
of an eda and Fifteen other Books—17. The Drama; a 
Glance a‘ the Audience—18, The New Opera—19. London Exhi- 
bitions—20, Varieties, Literary and Philosophical 21. Memoir 
of Lindley Murray, Esq. &c.—22. Reports, | iterary, Meteorolo- 
gical, A g wee c 23. Political Events, and 
oO h Great Britain. Promotions, 


C. R. Cockerill, Esq. 

W. Collins, Esq. R.A. 

D. Colnaghi, Es! ~~ 

John Constable, Esq. A.R.A. 
Jobn Dickinson, Esq 











Appointments, & c. &e. i 
Printed for Hears Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Published this day, 

HE _ WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 

Ix, taining,—1. The Game Laws—2. Bentham" 's Swear 

Not at Alls. Mill's History of Chivalry—4. Effect of the Em- 

ployment of Machinery on the Happiness of the W weary Oe lasses 

—5. Lardner’s Treatise on the Ditferential and Integral ys 

—6. The Silk T'rade—7. Dr. Willis’s Treatise on Mental 

ae. Critical Dissertation on the Nature, oo 

Causes of Value—9. The United States—10. Fraser’s Journey 

into Khorasan—11. Private Memoirs of Madame du Hausset— 
42. Parl tory for the Session of 1825. 

: Printed for Baldwin, Genie k, and Joy. 


ONDON MAGAZINE. — Contents for 
‘oti The Geneva Elephant— 
Poet ical Distress—5. Th . 





nal of a Traveller on c leek The Temple of Butter. 
Sies—8, Extracts of a Corres) ce from the North of Ger- 
many; Ne. 8—9. Account the Rebellion in the Philippine 
Islands in the Year 1823, by an Eye-witness—10. Diary of a «* Con- 
stant Reader,” for the Month of Marcb. Mr. Fu 3 Tricho- 
manes Elegans. Mr. Peter Moore’s Ingenuousness. a stron, 
Figure of Speech. Anecdote of Mignet’s History of the French | _ 
Revolution. Anecdote of the Elephant. British Modesty. 
Shaksperian Meeting. The Aristocracy Guernsey. The 
Sixtys and Fortys. Character of the Newspapers. The Morning 
» and Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. Mr. Canning 
and the British Embassy at Paris. A Good Reason, and John 
Bull’s Arithmetical Riddle. Morning Herald’s Police Reports. 
Art of Narrating Accidents in Mag mie Quackintosh — 
ge kquebenus. Cow- house of the Modern Athens. John Bul 
between Noli me Tangere ro 
Nolo Episcopari—ll. Mr. M‘Culloch’s Doctrine bsen 
ism. A Study, eg ~~ extension to the Subjects of Free Trade 
and Neutral Ri - Williams's Tour in Jamaica—t3. Ca- 
lamities of Lrish ai apameie 10. Mathews at Home again— 
15. Monthly Advice to Purchasers of Books—16. A great variety 
of Table ‘Tatk, with the usual miscellaneous information. 
Published by Hunt and Clarke, 38, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Ga den. 


day, in 8vo. pr ice 1 


INDICIE ECCLESLE ANGLICAN®. 
Letters to Charles Butler, Esq. comprising Essays on the 
Romish Religion, and vindicating the Book of — Charch. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL. 
Printed — — en » Albemarle Sunset. 
ane dition of 
The Book of the Church, by Robert Southey. 


2 vols. Svo. 24s. 








Second Edition, with considerable Additions. This day is 
published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. 

HE NAVAL SKETCH BOOK; or, 

Service Afloat and Ashore, with Characteristic Reminis- 
cences, Fragments, and Opinions 

By an OFFIC ER OF RANK. 

vaval Discipline—C, or- 

—Sketches f Naval Soc! ao Re lub-house Ma- 

a lock Ja n- 

ventions of Captains Sabeuenas Phillips, Truse ott, Hays, Burton, 

and others——Naval Judges——Benbow on the Bene h——Royal 

Marines ; their Services. Galley Stories—l'irst of June—Corn- 

wallis’s Retreat—Saints at iach Voice from the Deep—Vagaries 

at Newfoundland—Press—N , utors— Levee-day at the 

Admiralty —— Port Admiral’s Zccentricities— 

Glory, or Glauber oa Pures Sea— Jaa eg—Naval 

Authors—Admiral E —Captains Parry, . ranklin, Lyon, 

Smith, Cochrane, Hall, ‘Tayweel Heathcott, Brenton, and Gold- 

smith—The Man-of- War's Man—Naval Tactics and Battles— 

Tax on Commissions— Theatricals—Thalia and Melpomene— 

Mermaids—Naval Historian purged—James’s Powders — North 

West %  Aaggaoe Events since the Accession of George the 

Third, &c. 
 : rimted | for Henry c olburn, 2, New y Burlington Street. 





E mperor Nicholas. 
Just published, by Colnaghi, Son, and Co., ye Pall 
Mall East, (removed from Coc kspur § Stree 
ORTRAI'T of the EMPEROR ‘NIC HO- 
LAS, from a Picture painted by GEORGE DAWE, Esq. 
KA, rengraved i in the line manner by J. H. ROBINSON. Price 
of the proofs, 42s.; prints, 2is, 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. boards. 
TA LES from the GERMANof HOF FMAN, 
SCHILLER, RICHTER, LANGBEIN, LA FON TAINE, 
and KORNER. 
Printed for ‘iver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, 
Orme, Brown, and Green, London; and Robertson and Atkinson, 


Glasg yOW. 
HE SOCIETY OF. ‘PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS will OPEN their Twenty-Second 
EXHIBITION on MONDAY, April 24th, at the Gallery, 5, Pall 


Mall East. 
COPL EY FIELDING, Secretary. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
XVI. was published on Thursday. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





~ Superior Books for Youth, published by Henry Colburn, 
Burlingt ree 


RACTICAL WISDOM; or, the Manual 


of Life ; the Counsels of eminent ‘on to their Children ; 
comprising those of Sir Walter Kaleigh, Lord Burleigh, Sir 
lenry. Sidney, the Earl of Strafford, Francis Osborn, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, the Earl of Bedford, William Penn, and Benjamin 
Franklin: with the Lives of the Authors. In 1 vol. small Svo. 
with 9 miniature Portraits of the Writers, beautifully engraved 
on steel. Price 7s. Gd. bound. 

“« We cannot too strongly recommend this volume, as one of 
the very best that can possibly be selected, when a present that 
may provereally useful is wished to be given to any young friend.” 
—St 

* We have been much gratified by this little work. We have 
met with no book of the same size containing so much useful 
advice.”—Nem Times. 

Conversations on the Bible. By a Lady. 
For the Use of young Persons. In 1 closely-printed vol. ro 
Price 7s. 6d. bound. 

New Letters of the great Lord Chesterfield, 
Esq. relative to the Education of 
ne Lordship s 8 Goaany Philie. the late Earl, now first published 
from the Originals, Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Art of Employing Time to the greatest 
Advantage—the true Source of Happiness. 2d Edition, revised, 
Se. Os. 





thou love ae War oo: ae squander time, for that is 

the stuff life is made of.”—F 

The Pleasures of " Cunverantion. A ar oem 
By William Cooke, Esq. New Edition, improved, 5s 

“*A poem admirahly calculated to regulate the ceohiie and 
improve the mind.” —Sux. 

Miscellaneous Questions in History and 
Chronology. By a Lady. 2s. 





This day, 2 vols. post - bec . oe Edition, revised and P* 


EMOIRS of the. AF: FAIRS of EUROPE, 
from the bere of Utre 
By LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


T.HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE for April, 


No. IV. (New Series), price Half-a-Crown, contains—Ab- 
and the Review—Song from Estelle—The 
Battle of the Nile, by a Shepherd Boy on the ggg Hills—Ho- 
re Polonica — Supplementary Anecdotes of Dr. Parr—Sonnet ; 
the Maniac—Lecture on Verbicide, by a Mau of the Law—To 
———.. Silks and Free Trade —Extemporgonathe late War— 
Old Neighbours; an Admiral on Shore — Topromptu on the 
Sang Endymion of Guercino—The Song of the Curfew, by 
s the Whale a Fish, and are Land Bears of Water Ori- 
ginal ?—Progress of the Continental Manufacture of Congreve 
Rockets—Poetry ; an April Fool—An Account of the Mines and 
the l’rovince of Minas Geraes, in the Empire of Brazil, i including 
a View of the Manner of Mining Metals and Precious Stones; p 
a Mine Proprietor — Philosophical, Chemical, and Sciex 
Miscellanies, original and extracted from British and Reuse 
Journals— Proceedings of Learned Societies and British and 
Foreign Literary Institutions—Monthly Review of Literature— 
New Inventions, Discoveries, and Improvements—New and Ex- 
pired Patents—Lists of Works in the Press and Works Published 
-—Monthly Medical, Commercial, Agricultural, and Meteorologi- 
cal Keports— Biographical Notices of Distinguished Characters— 
Army Promotions and Gazette A ppointments Marriages, Deaths, 
and Principal Events in London and the Provinces—Theatres 
sig htspag ic—Bankrupts, Dividends, Prices of Stocks, Shares, 
c 





Published by G. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 
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Miss Chester. 

Just published, by Colnaghi, Son, and Co., Printsellers to the 
King and Royal Family, Pall Mall East, (removed from Cock. 
spur Senet o 

ORTRAIT of MISS CHESTER, after a 
Picture by JOHN JACKSON, E . R.A., engraved in 
ante by S, W. Reynolds. Price of ‘proofs, 218.5 prints, 





MUSIC. 
HE RUDIMENTS of FINGERING, 


exemplified in a Series of Exercises for the Piano-Forte, 
with Explanations and Remarks on the Mode of Practising in 
general, intended to assist the Student in the absence of the 


Master. 
By pr F, BURROWES. 
Also, just published, 

Gentille Annette, Rondo; There’s nae Luck, 
Kelvin Grove, and God save the King, with Variations, by the 
same Author. 

Logier’s Syatem of Musical Education. 

R. ESSEX respectfully informs the Nobi-. 
lity, Gentry, and his Friends in general, that he has 
Kemoved his Ac ademy to No. 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
which is now Open for the Reception of Pupils, on the above 
System, every Wednesday and Fyn | as usual. The Piano- 
Forte, the Harp, Playing from Figured Basses, and the Art of 
Singing Italian and English in Parts at Sight, by a Knowledge 
of Harmony, will be taught at the Ac: “Eo in general and select 
Classes, or at Private Residences and Schools. Two Evenings 

appropriated for the Instruction of Gentlemen only. 

‘Terms may be known by applying as above. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


This day, 44 Plates, 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
ARRATIVE of TRAVELS and DIS. 
COVERIES in neg a and CENTRAL AFRICA, 
in the Years 1622, 1823, 
By MAJOR DENHD AM, mC ‘APTAIN € SR APeaason, 
and the late poc TOR OUDN 
Printed for John Murray, Albetarle Surcet. 








Just published, in 1 n 1 vol. 12mo. 


YHE COOK and HOUSEWIFI E'S MA. 


NUAL, containing the most approved modern Receipts 
for making Soups, Gravies, Sauces, Ragouts, amd Made-Dishes ; 
and for Pies, Puddings, Pastry, Pickles, and Preserves: also for 
Baking, Brewing, Making Home-made Wines, Cordials, &c. the 
whole illustrated by numerous Notes, and practical Observations 
on all the various Branches of Domestic Economy. 

By Mrs. MARGARET DODS, 
Of the Cleikam Inn, St. Ronan's. 
** Cook, see all your wae 
Be sharp and poynant in the palate, that they m 
Commend you; look to your roast and baked Taeats hand. 
somely, 
And what new kickshaws and delicate made things.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Printed for the Author, and sold by Bell and Bradfute, ana 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and nd Green, London. 


his day, in 2 vols. post 8 8vo. price ll. 


N ARRAT TIVE of a PEDESTRIAN 

JOURNEY through RUSSIA and SIBERIAN TAR- 
TARY, from the Frontiers of China to the Frozen Sea and 
Kamchatka, performed during the Years 1420, 1821, 1@22, and 


1823. 
By CAPTAIN JOHN DUNDAS COCHRANE, R.N. 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Charts and Piates ; 3; and 
Portraits, engraved by Meyer, after Miniatures by Harding, of 
the Author and of Mrs. Cochrane. 
Printed for wine seen ai Pall Mall East. 


THE LUSIAD ra ‘CAMOENS. An Epic 


Poem, in Ten Cantos. Translated*into Bnglish Verse, 


with Notes. 
By THOMAS MOORE MUSGRAVE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


». Mr. Nolan's nem Work. Svo. price 10s. 


r WE. “EXPECTATIONS formed by the 
ASSYRIANS, that a GREAT DELIVERER would ap- 
pear at the —— of OUR ge ADVENT, demonstrated. 
A ix nd W. Boone, 480, Strand. 
ae s hotjea Pe Published. 


HE STORY of ISABEL. By the Author 


of “* The Favourite of Nature,” &c. &c. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
price 24s. boards. 
A Tale. In2 


The Rebel ; 
Printed for Longman, Nees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


14s. boards. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. price 1/. 4s. hearda, with the the 
Arms ‘of the Peers, a new Edition, corrected to the present 
time, of 

EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
London: Printed for Rivingtons, Egerton, Cathell, Clarkes, 

Longman and Co., Cadell, Richardson, Booth, Booker, Baldwin 

and Co., Bagster, Hate hard and Son, ae Rodwell and 

Martin, Hamilton and Co., Kingsbury and Co., Whittaker, 

Lioyds, and Saunders. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, 
4 

Debrett’s Baronetage of England. In two 
vols. royal. 18@mo. uniform with the Peerage, with the Arms en- 
graved, price 1/. 8s. in boards. Also, 

A Synopsis of the Peerage of England, 
exhibiting, under alphabetical Arrangement, the Date of the 
Creation, Descent, and present t State of every Title of Peerage 
which has existed in this Country since the Conquest. By Nicho- 
las Harris Nicolas, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Herrhesr at Law, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquasies. In 2 vols. royal iémo. 
price 188, boards. 








vols. 12mo. price 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





Just published, price 5s. 
ONNETS and other POEMS, 
ten in India. 
By DAVID LESTER KIC LS — SON, Esq. 
Printed for T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street, London; 
and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





ful. 


unworthy the pen of Byron."—Month!y Magazine. 


* The sonnets and miscellaneous poetry contained in this 
volume, are the effusions of a tender heart and a cultured intel- 
* Night _ 


lect. The first sonnet, written in India, entitled 
Morning,’ is exquisitely beautiful . . The sensib 
reader are little to be envied, who can peruse th 











Review. 

*« He has some very exquisite morning and evening scenes. In 
the following lines, entitled, ‘ Evening,’ the images and senti- 
ments are in delightful harmony with the soft and meditative 
hour he describes. We shal! give his ‘Indian Day,’ as a different 
specimen of his manner, and conclude a obser that we are 
pec wliarly pleased with the chastity and elegance of his style, and 
the judicious selection of his poetic oe -"—European Maga- 
Rine. 

“« We have great pleasure in noticing this little volume, as it 
contains the effusions of a mind apparently retined, liberal, and 
cultivated.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 

*« Many of the sonnets are very superior efforts. The ¢ Soldier's 
brscyged is ofa higher cast, and displays much power of ina- 
Boe an expression of corresponding vigour.”—Geutleman’s 















oy ‘beutiful little volume.”— 
dany. 
** Mr. R. has presented the world with a volume of very elegant 
and pathetic poetry.”—Imperial Magazine, 
Ii is long, indeed, since we have met with more exquisite 
pieces than are to be found in this volume; they are in general 
replete with feeling, delicac Ys = imagination. In addition to 
his nativ Mr. to his verse a en rh 


‘elwall’s Panoramic Miscel- 






acquaint scenery, that forms to us ho y Euro- 
peane, a novel charm.”—N lure. 
* There are persons, who, under such restraints, (the narrow 


limits of the sonnet), produce some very charming things; an 
among these we hesitate not to class Mr. R. Several of his son- 
nets, as well as his other pieces, are highly poetical, and breathe 
of nature and good feeling.” —Literary Chronicle. 

“A volume of very elegant poetry. ‘The sonnets display much 
taste, judgment, and genius, in ny very difficult species of com- 
position.” —Ackermann's Reposit: 

* We have been much pl ‘eith the « Father's Address to 
his First-born,’ from its unaffected simplicity ; more so with the 
+ Lines on the Death of my Child.’ ‘There is in them a pathos, 
mellowed, as it were, by a fine touch of nature, wh 
come home to the feelings of every parent.” —Liler Magnet, 

“ A little volume distinguished hy considerable brillianey and 
pathos. For a beautiful specimen of these poems, see the Tris of 
‘eb. 22." —Sheffield Iris, during the editorship of J. Moulgomery, 
Bs 
tee also, Oriental Herald— Lady's Magazine—La Belle Assem- 
blée—World of Fashion —Sun—Star—Courier—E dinburgh Ob- 
server—Northern Whig—Glasgow Free Press—Liverpool Mer- 
ry cury —British Traveller, &c. &c. 


As SHORT SKETCH of the PROVI NCE 
of UPPER CANADA, for the Information of the labouring 
Poor throughout England. Yo which is pretixed, Thoughts on 
Colonisation. 


















This day, foolse: ap » Bvo. 2s. 


By HENRY JOHN BOULTON, Esc 
Of the Honourable Soc lety of the Mid e Temple, nis Majesty’s 
Solicitor-General for the Province of Upper Canada, 
Printed for John Murray » Albemarle Street. 














Th day, vo. lis. 
N INQUIRY | el the ORIGIN of the 
‘lh. AWS and POL Set AL INSTITUTIONS of MODERN 
EUNOPE, _—- in particular, of those of ENGLAND. 
By GEORGE rote £, of Lincoln's lun, Esq. 
Puane for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 












Usury Laws. fivo. » Be es 


pri 
N ESSAY on MONEY LENDING; 
containing a Defence of legal Kestrictions on the Kate of 
Interest, and an Answer to Mr. im am 
By FRANCIS NEAL 
London : Published by w 












Barrister at Law. 
Thy Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





Virws on n the ‘Souter ‘ Const of KE 
This day ~ ary semen XV. royal at 
impressions, inmperial 4to, pric 


ICTURESQUE DE ELINEAT IONS of 
the SOUTHEKN COAST of ENGLAND; containing 
nie naga Folkstone, Deal, Lulworth Cliffs, and 
Weymouth ¢ tle; engraved by George Cooke, R. Wallis, W. 
Radclyite, W. Miler, &e. from ——— Drawings, by J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A. S. Prout, and J. Hakewill. 
Published by John and Arthur Ase hy Cornhill; J. M. Rich- 
ardson, opposite the Royal Exchange; Rodwell and Martin, 
Hond Street Lloyd = Son, Harley Street; and W. bB. 
Cooke, Soho 8: e, London. 
° : . , 
Part XVI I. which will conelude this Work, 
will appear in a few weeks, the Plates being al! in the hands of 
the Engravers, and are nearly t tinished. 




















New y Fre h Works. 
Just —— - insperted), reuttel and ™ ee Treuttel, 
» and Richter, 30, Solo Squ 
R¢ NSTEDT, VoY ‘AGES “D: ANS LA 
GRECE. Liv. 1. 4to. Plates, 3/. 
papier vélin, 47. 10s. 
To be completed in Eight Paris. 

Sismondi, Llistoire des Républiques Ita- 
liennes. Nouvelle Edition. 16 vols, 8vo. 7/. 4s. 

Biographie des Contemporaires, 20 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits, 14. 

This work is now compleic. a 3 

Choix des Classiques Francais, dirigé par 
Ventouillac. Liv. 1 a 18. 2imo. 2/.) 

To be continued. Each Author at be had sepsrately. 


Archives des Decouvertes, pour 1825, 8vo. 














(chiefly writ- 


“« We extract the twenty-fourth Sonnet, 2s particularly beauti- 
© The Soldier’s Dream,’ a blank verse poem, which follows 
the Sonnets, is in a higher strain, and would scarcely have been 


third water 
without a lively sympathy with this tender mourner.”— Monthly 


Ircland and the Roman Catholics. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price UW. 16s. in boards, 








.¢’ IRELAND, the ROMAN CATHOLIC QUESTION, 
and the ( RAL MERITS of CIVIL DISTINCTIONS in 
RELIGION. 


With Appendixes, comprising C omparative Sta- 
s of Ireland and Scotland—Accounts of the Jesuit Colleges 
in Ireland and England—A ‘Ts le of ~ Fort 
holders in the several Irish Count f 
of Protestant Peers at the Duke of Buel 
Majority and Minority in the House of ¢ 
Noman Catholic Emane: cacao Bill 

cal Description of St. Paul 












mi’s—Lists of the 
mumotis, on the late 
and a Short Chronographi- 
ravels, by which is shewn, not only 
that St. Peter could not be Seven Years Bishop of Antioch, and 
afterward Twenty-five Years Bishop of and at Rome, but also, 
that St. Peter never was at Rame at all. 
ty E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F.S.2 
Author of “ Au Argument for coustining eats the Right of 
an Appellee of Murder to insi me on Trial by Battle, and also for 
abolishing Appeals,” &c. Kc. 









“Il y a certains maux dans la saibiiabitn qui y sont soufferts 


parcequ’ils préviennent ou empéchent de plus grands maux.”— 
Laln ayere. 


“ These volumes are cleatly written, and well arranged; the 
general line of argument is close, and there exists throughout a 
boldness of opinion, which, even in an adversary, must command 
waspect 

ade 










ae e part of Mr. Kendall's work to which we particularly 
shews much research, and calm investigation of the sub- 


rhe 
“There is no doubt but that this book will gain a more than 
common Seog 





ttacked, and so will be spurred on to resent 
Monthly Mayasine. 
Me At Kendall's wort takes the most original view of the ques- 
tion p have yet and it wil require the combined talents of 
the Irish and English Catholics to meet the arpuments of the 
ang against Catholic ewancipation.” 
*“ It also contains some sound views on the subject of Ireland 
dmensity, which we recommend to the members of both houses 
of parliament, as worthy their perusal, preparatory to the length- 
ened discussions which are sure to take place during the present 
session.” 
“Upon these volumes statesmen and senators will do well to 
t before they pledge themselves too far on the subject of Lrish 
irs, of which the work takes an able and comprehensive 
view 
*« In noticing another royal duke (his Royal Highness of York), 
Mr. Kenda!l very ingeniously defends the royal row, and retorts 
yvather keenly on the advocates of e1 m. ‘Ihe bill brought 
into parliament last session by 
swear Roman Cathol 



















» and the digres- 
sions give ita —— and interesting civersity. A former work 
ot Mr. Kendali’s, which procured the repeal of the absurd law of 
Wager of Battle, was noticed in the most flattering terms in par- 
liament; and we are much mistaken if the Letters on the State 
di will not more than once receive so honourable a mark 
of ‘distinc tion.” — Literary Chron 
Mr. Wilmet Horton's es et is oe done; but we must 
think that the most able and compreh e view of the state of 
Treland, and the Catholic question, is ¢ contained 4 in Mr. Kendall's 

talented Letters.”—British Traveller. 

«* Mr. Kendall bas rendered a gre: at service tohis country. His 
book comprises a succinct display. of the constitution of the King- 
dom.” 

** This production will become a stock work ; a manual of true 
British principles.” 

«The more we see of Mr. Kendall's ¢ Letters,” the more we 
are delighted. Lvery thing is excellent; but if there were an 
yoom for preference, it would be of the l0th, 11th, and lth, which, 
for strength, soundness, and clearness of argument, and for beau- 

tiful simplicity of € Apression, are equal, if not superior, to any 
thin, that we have seen since the days of Burke. 

r. Kendall's principles are those of an ‘old Whig, as con- 
ty can by Burke; or of ‘ the only Whig,’ as insisted upon by Mr. 
K. We have often thought that ¢ John Bull’ and other writers 
give too readily into the phrascolo: 
part of his argument, M. K. opposes.” 

*« Even a perusal of the work is unnecessary for assuring the 
reader of the depth of research, and acuteness ef argument, which 
must be brought to the disc ussion of any point of constitutional 
law » by the author of the work on Appeal of Murder.” 

* Itis impossible to give these volumes too much praise. 
w in be noticed, we coubt not, by those who ou 
for they ave adapted to render great servi 
cause. a 





















which, as to this essential 








They 
¢ht to notice them; 
to the Protestant 
form a very able and comprehensive instruinent of 
defence inst the attacks which the Protestant establishment 
in th hingdom has to encounter.” 

“ Mr. Kendall's volumes couvey much just thinking, in very 
clear language; and that kind of elementary knowledge which 
every reasoning mind ought to comprehend. One always gets 
something from a well-written book, The prince who offered a 
reward for a new pleasure, should have offered it for a new idea,— 
the greatest of all pleasures !” 

«We have been much struck with the burst of declamation 
(pp. &c. &c.) against the Burdett Roman Catholic oath and 
its framers. We have found much delight in the digressions. 
Letter the 9th, on the ‘ enlightened and V English 
publics, has particularly pleased us; and we have always been 
informed, as well as amused, when we found Mr. Kendall at his 
old trick of teaching the judges law.” 

« From the ground taken by Mr. Kendall, his volumes cannot 
fail of affording much useful instruction.” 

Ve have read every word ; for, not to mention other induce- 
oman the subjegt is argued with so much regularity, as well as 

closeness, tha® n@&a line can be safely lost.” 

** We had read to satiety what has been said 
elsewhere, on the Roman €>thotic question; but we have received 
edification, and enjoyed unexpected delight, in becoming ac- 
quainted with what Mr. Kendall has so ably written 

** It is, nevertheless, a foremost proposition with Mr. Kendall, 
that measures, and not arguments, ought to be our sole reliance 
oe any durable support of the existing constitution of the king- 
dor 

























parliament and 








“ Mr. Kendall’s exposure of the resolutions of the Protestant 
peers at the Duke of Buckingham’s, is lacerating and triumphant. 
The peers who signed them are little to be envied !” 

«© These volumes cannot be too much read, in reference to the 
approaching general election, and especially by those men of 
honest minds feng 3 yet a decided opinion to forra, as to the 
merits of Roman Catholic emanc ipation, and as tu the reasons 
for which that meaeure is to be wuiformty and for ever resisted.” 
—Orfjord Herald, 


London 











1¢s. Gd. 


Caipenter and Son, Old Bond Street; and G B. 
Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 


ETTERS | toa FRIEND on the STATE 


Conversations on Folitical Be onomy, & 
This day are published, me — the Sth Eidition, Price Os. 


ONVERSATIONS “ON POLITICAL 


ECONOMY, in which the Elements of that Science arg 
familiarly explained. 


Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Conversations on Chemistry. Illustrated by 
Experiments. In 2 vols. 12mo. with Plates by Lowry. The 10th 
Edition, enlarged, 14s. boards. 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. 4th 
a 10s. 6d. boards, with 22 Engravings by Lowry. 








IN THE PRESS. 
Walkingam.'s Arithmetic, with the New Weights and maeete: 
na few days will be published, price 2s. bound 
NHE TUTOR’S ASSISTANT; being a 
Compendium of rarer avd Question Book. 
By FRANCIS WALKINGAME. 
Revised, corrected, and altered, to correspond with the late 


Equalisation of the Weights and Measures; with a System of 
Book -keepi 


By W iL, rh eee TAPLIN, Accountant and Methematician. 
Sold by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paut’s Churchyard. 





The following works will be published in the course of Api 
1826, by Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Londoy 
TRAVELS and ADVENTURES on the 
SHORE of the CASPIAN SEA, with some Account of 
the Trade, Commerce, and Resources of those Countries. 
By JAMES B. FRASER, Esq. 
Author of a “ Narrative of a ¢ ourney into Khorasan," “A Tour 
in the Himala Mountains,” ke. 
The Martyrs. A Drama in Three Acts. 


By Joanna Bailey. 


A History of the Mahrattas, with Plates, 
and a Map of the Mahratta Country, chiefly from original and 
recent Surveys. ames Grant , Esq. Captain 1st, or Gre. 
nadier Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, and late Political 
Resident at Satara. In 3 vols. fvo. 

Besides the records of the Mahratta Governments of Poona and 
Satara, and those of the English East India Company, the autho- 
rities for this work are from a great variety of authentic sources, 
Tale inaccessible to the pub ie. 

Tales Round a Winter Hearth. By Jane 


and Anna*Maria Porter. In 2 vols. 12mo. 


, 

A Chronological History of the West Indies, 
By Captain Thomas Southey, Commandery Royal Navy. 
3 vols. Bvo. 

The Book of Nature ; being a Popular Illus. 
tration of th neral ie and Phenomena of Creation, under 
the three dis . The Nature of the Material World, 
as delineated Sciences of Cosmogony, Geology, and the 
Scale of unorganised Tribes that issue from and cover the Earth. 
11. 'The Nature of the Animal World; its peculiar Powers and 
external Relations. I1I[. The Nature of the Mind, its Faculties 
and Furniture; including a Survey of Hiuman Understanding. 
By Dr. John Mason Goode, F.R.S. in & vols. 8vo. 


Menvirs of the Court of Henry the Eighth. 


By Mrs. A. IT. Thomson. In 2 vols. vo. 


Travels of the Russian Mission through 
Mongolia to China, and Residence in Pekin, in the Years iia0 
and 1821. Ly George Timkowski, with Corrections and Notes, 
by M. J. Klaproth. In 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated by Maps, Plates, 
&e. &e. 
A History of the Revolution in Ireland, in 
1688-9; partly from Materials hitherto unpublished, and with an 
introductory Chapter. By John O'Driscol, sq. 

A Practical Treatise on the Means of Obvi- 
ating and Treating the Varieties af C ostiveness, at different Pe- 
riods of Life, and in Cases of Predisposition to various constitu- 
tional Maladies, and of Disorders of the Lungs, Stomach, Liver, 
Rectum, Xc. &c. by Medicine, Diet, &c. Kc. By Richard Reece, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. In} vol. 
Bvo. 


Lectures -on Astronomy, accompanied and 
illustrated by the Astronomicon, or a Series of movable Dia- 
rains, designed for the Use of Schools and private Students. By 
V.H. Prior. In 12mno. 
The Ship-master’s Assistant and Owner's 
Manual. Originally compiled by- Daniel Steele, Esq. The 17th 
Edition, medernised and brought down to the Year 1826. ‘The 
Commercial and Mathematical Part edited by P. Kelly, LL.D. 
uthor of «« The Universal Cambist,” and Mathematical Exami- 
ner to the Trinity House; and the Legal Part by an eminent 
Lawyer. Inl thick vol. 8vo. 
Travels in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Ha- 
nover, Germany, the Netherlands, and France. By W: illiam Rae 
Wilson, Esq. Author of “ Travels im the Holy Land,” in 1 vol. 
Svo. with several Engravings, and dedicated, by special permis- 
sion, to H. R. H. the Duke of York. 
Wisdom and Happiness; containing Selec- 
tions from the “mG from Bishops Patric k, Taylor, &c. By the 
tev. H. Watkins, A.M. Prebendary of York, &. 
The History of Chivalry: or, Knighthood 


_ ve Times. 2d Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Vignette 
































“Tikatrasions of Conchology, according to the 
System of Lamarck, in a Series of 20 Engravings on royal 4to. 
each Piate containing many specimens. By E. A. Crouch. 

Half a Dozen Hints on Picturesque Domes- 
tic Architecture, in a Series of Designs for Gate Lodges, Game- 


keepers’ Cottages, and other Rural Kesidences. By T. F. Hunt. 
2d. Edition, in 4to. 








LONDON: Printed the Proprietors, and Published every 
Saturday, by W. *RIVPS, at the LITE MARY GAZETTE 
OFVICE, $62, (Exeter Change,) Strand ; and 7, South Moulton 
Mrect, Oxford Street ; sold also by J. Chappell, 08, Royal Br- 
change ; E. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgale Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburgh ; W. R. M+Phun, Glasgow ; and J. Gumwm gs Dublin. 
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